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I 

THE  FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  PROFESSOR  IN 
AMERICA  AND  GERMANY  ^ 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing  has  issued  as  a  second  bulletin  to  supplement  its  annual 
reports  a  thorogoing  consideration  of  the  entire  cjiiestion  of 
the  financial  status  of  the  professor  in  America  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Like  the  annual  reports  themselves,  it  is  literally  a 
masterpiece  of  educational  exposition  which  may  truthfully 
be  said  to  perform  a  lasting  service  to  the  whole  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  America.  Like  them,  and  in  a  manner  which  the 
Foundation  has  characteristically  made  its  own,  the  report 
in  establishing  its  premises  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
what  might  reasonably  be  considered  the  ordinary  limits  of 
the  field  and  makes,  by  so  doing,  a  presentment  which  may 
readily  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  has  not  been  possible  in 
America  before  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  educational  situation  the  intelligent  energy 
that  its  means  have  provided,  and  this  bulletin  is  again  an 
evidence  of  the  initial  wisdom  of  the  creation  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  itself  and  of  the  broad  efficiency  of  its  administration. 

The  present  report  deals,  on  the  American  side,  with  the 
organization  and  classification  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
students  in  relation  to  educational  efficiency ;  tenure  of  office 
and  the  method  of  appointment;  retiring  allowances;  and  the 
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amount  of  teaching  demanded  of  a  professor.  On  the  Ger¬ 
man  side,  it  discusses  the  organization  of  German  universities ; 
government  salaries  in  the  universities  of  the  different  German 
States;  the  total  incomes  of  full  professors;  tenure  of  office 
and  provisions  for  retirement;  and  pensions  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  university  professors.  Every  phase  of  the  matter 
is  illustrated  by  tables  of  statistics,  most  of  them  compiled 
from  this  point  of  view  for  the  first  time  both  in  America  and 
Germany. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  instituting  a  comparison  like 
the  present  is  not  only  to  establish  a  parity  between  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  that  are  notably  unlike  in  organization,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  environment,  but  in  the  case  of  the  one — ^the 
American — to  bring  the  diverse  elements  that  constitute  it 
under  any  sort  of  single  term  that  shall  serve  as  comprehensive. 
This  latter  procedure,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  is  the  real  value 
of  the  report,  since,  after  all,  the  statement  of  affairs  abroad, 
in  what  may  well  be  considered  as  educationally  a  Promised 
Land,  is  but  to  point  a  moral  to  the  tale.  It  is  in  this  case, 
however,  an  illuminating  moral  and  one  to  profit  by,  for  the 
burden  of  advantage  is  unmistakably  to  the  German  professor, 
and  not  to  his  American  correspondent.  By  the  comparison 
of  cause  and  effect,  furthermore,  the  way  is  indubitably  indi¬ 
cated  in  not  a  few  directions  for  increased  educational  effi¬ 
ciency  among  us,  as  well  as  for  the  possible  financial  better¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  a  calling  who  deserve,  in  many 
respects,  more  enlightened  treatment  than  has  been  accorded 
them.  The  present  consideration  of  the  content  of  the  report- 
uses,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  letter  of  its  statements,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  upon  for  clarity  and  force. 

As  has  already  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  these  reports, 
the  words  “  college  ”  and  “  university  ”  in  America  have  no 
settled  and  accepted  meaning.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  when  conditions  are  not  fundamentally  different, 
there  are  approximately  one  thousand  institutions  which  bear 
the  names,  institutions  which  are,  however,  of  all  possible 
grades  between  a  true  university  and  a  high  school  and  which 
present  every  sort  of  educational  and  administrative  com- 
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plexity.  There  is  no  method  of  classification,  says  the  report, 
which  when  applied  to  the  thousand  American  and  Canadian 
degree-conferring  institutions,  will  enable  the  student  to  divide 
them  into  clear  species,  and  whatever  criterion  is  chosen  will 
result  in  placing  some  institutions  in  company  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled  to  belong. 

The  most  usual  method  of  classification  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  doubtless  by  size  as  determined  by  the  number 
of  students.  The  report,  however,  points  out  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  students  one  finds  a  range  continuous 
from  institutions  with  fifty  to  institutions  with  five  thousand, 
and  if  in  this  continuous  series  arbitrary  lines  are  drawn,  the 
groups  thus  made  put  together,  for  instance,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Yale 
University  and  Temple  College,  and  so  on. 

If  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff  is  taken  as  a  standard  of 
classification,  here,  again,  there  is  a  continuous  gradation  from 
institutions  with  five  to  institutions  with  five  hundred  teachers, 
and  groups  selected  on  this  basis  would  result  in  placing  Val¬ 
paraiso  University  with  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  Union  College,  Nebraska,  with  Amherst  College. 

If  the  maintenance  of  professional  schools  is  used  as  a 
criterion,  in  the  supposedly  less  important  group  would  fall 
such  institutions  as  Princeton,  Brown,  Wesleyan,  Vassar, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Trinity  (Hartford)  ;  and  in  the  higher  group 
such  institutions  as  Hamline  University,  Epworth  University, 
Baylor  University,  Kansas  City  University,  and  some  forty 
or  fifty  others  of  essentially  minor  rank. 

The  presence  of  resident  graduate  students  might  be  used 
in  a  classification  if  graduate  students  in  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  had  to  comply  with  similar  requirements  before  being 
enrolled.  It  is  true  that  the  graduate  student  must  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  college  degree,  but  a  college  degree  in  the  United 
States  may  mean  almost  anything,  and  until  these  degrees 
begin  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  it  will  be  futile  to  base  any 
classification  upon  the  graduate  schools,  which  essentially  rest 
upon  them. 

The  test  of  annual  income  fails,  also,  in  its  turn,  to  divide 
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American  colleges  and  universities  into  any  sharp  groups. 
The  institutions  in  question  range  almost  continuously  from 
so-called  colleges  receiving  an  annual  income  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  up  to  universities  with  a  yearly  budget  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  is  true  that  between  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  income  and  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  income  occurs  a  break,  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  solid  reason  why  the  ten  universities 
above  this  break  should  be  considered  apart  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Missouri,  Toronto,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska,  which  come  immediately  below  it.  Figures  with 
regard  to  annual  incomes,  too,  are  not  absolutely  to  be  relied 
upon  as  representing  the  normal  yearly  income :  i.e.,  the 
Income  which  can  be  devoted  to  running  expenses.  They  not 
seldom  include  gifts,  special  legislative  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  or  even  unexpended  balances  of  such 
appropriations,  and  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  women’s 
colleges,  the  payments  of  the  students  for  board  are  included 
in  the  income  of  the  college.  To  accept  an  income  so  calcu¬ 
lated  as  if  it  were  a  real  income  would  indicate,  however, 
that  Vassar  College  was  in  receipt  of  a  larger  revenue  than 
Princeton  University,  and  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  than  Radcliffe. 

American  colleges  and  universities  fail  under  any  system  of 
classification  to  fall  into  natural  groups,  and  the  only  available 
method  is  to  choose  arbitrarily  a  system  which  is  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  A  system  of  classification  based  on 
the  amount  of  money  expended  annually  for  teachers’  salaries 
has  been  adopted.  This  system  results  in  incongruities.  It 
places  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  above  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah 
above  Clark  University.  But  it  results  in  fewer  incongruous 
arrangements  than  any  other  single  criterion. 

There  is  one  grave  fault  in  this  system  of  classification,  and 
that  is  the  impossibility  of  bringing  within  it  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Almost  all  of 
these  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  religious  orders, 
and,  at  least  in  the  collegiate  and  graduate  departments,  the 
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teachers  are  priests  who  receive  in  money  but  a  nominal  com¬ 
pensation.  It  would  be  meaningless  to  attempt  a  financial 
comparison  between  teachers  to  whom  teaching  is  an  ordinary 
economic  function  and  teachers  whose  teaching  is  a  part  of 
their  priestly  duties. 

The  calculation  on  the  basis  of  teachers’  salaries  is  also 
inadequate  in  institutions  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  number  of  professors  in  all  departments  donate  their  services, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  university.  It  will  be  necessary  also 
to  consider  the  cases  where  houses,  as  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  or  apartments,  as  at  some  of  the  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  are  added  to  the  salaries  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  instructing  staff. 

Using  this  standard  of  inclusion,  the  information  of  the 
report  and  its  conclusions  rest  in  the  main  upon  a  group  of 
approximately  one  hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  which  pay  the  largest  total  amount  annually  in 
the  way  of  salaries  to  their  instructing  staffs.  These  in  most 
institutions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  consist  of 
professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  or  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  form  the  faculty  or  permanent  body  of  teachers. 
The  positions  of  the  additional  grades  of  instructors,  lecturers, 
tutors,  and  assistants  are  in  greater  or  less  measure  temporary. 

Not  all  of  these  offices  appear  in  all  institutions.  Even  in 
some  of  the  larger  universities  there  are  only  two  grades  in 
the  faculty,  the  professor  and  assistant  or  adjunct  professor, 
and  in  many  smaller  colleges  the  greater  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  is  included  in  the  faculty  with  a  very  limited  number 
of  instructors  and  assistants.  The  report  deals,  so  far  as  seems 
necessary  to  render  clear  the  status  of  the  professor,  with  all 
of  these  grades  of  the  instructing  staff,  but  it  is  upon  the 
holder  of  the  professorial  title  as  embodying  the  force  and 
tradition  of  college  teaching  that  the  attention  is  principally 
directed. 

Classified  by  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  basis  of  obtainable  figures  that  two-thirds  of 
the  degree-granting  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada  would  show  a  budget  for  such  salaries  of  less  than 
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twenty  thousand  dollars  and  six-sevenths  less  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  One-third  of  the  degree-granting  institutions 
pay  on  an  average  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  their 
full  professors;  indeed,  in  thirty-five  institutions  making  re¬ 
ports  the  average  salary  of  the  full  professor  is  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  institutions  paying  such  salaries  are  not  col¬ 
leges  in  any  sense,  except  that  they  are  called  colleges  and  that 
they  confer  collegiate  degrees.  These  poorly  paid  professors 
are,  therefore,  not  really  doing  the  work  of  higher  education, 
nor  have  they  in  most  cases  given  themselves  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  college  teaching.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
these  professors  are  teaching  high-school  and  even  grammar- 
school  subjects;  they  have  devoted  to  their  training  only  the 
time  ordinarily  given  to  preparation  by  a  teacher  in  secondary 
education;  and  their  salaries,  altho  small,  are  not  so  utterly 
incommensurate  as  they  would  be  if  paid  to  a  professor  doing 
collegiate  work. 

To  study  the  financial  standing  of  the  teachers  in  all  of  the 
degree-granting  institutions  would  be  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  institutions  that  are  simply  high  schools.  Conclu¬ 
sions  from  such  a  heterogeneous  group  would  be  of  little 
value.  It  will  be  necessary  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line,  but 
at  one  place  in  the  gradation  of  institutions  it  will  be  less 
an  arbitrary  line  than  if  drawn  at  any  other  place.  At  the 
point  where  forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  spent  on 
salaries  to  the  instructing  staff,  the  number  of  institutions 
drops  sharply.  Above  this  abrupt  drop  are  one  hundred  and 
three  institutions.  These  institutions,  therefore,  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  view  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  American  higher 
education  and  logically  form  a  basis  for  the  comparison  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  report.  This  process,  as  is  pointed  out,  does  not 
pretend  to  give  the  one  hundred  institutions  in  America  which 
are  the  best  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  result  in  an  impersonal  selection  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  according  to  a  fairly  representative  criterion.  It 
is  borne  in  mind,  what  immediately  occurs  to  the  reader  of 
the  report,  that  the  salary  budget  of  an  institution  is  closely 
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related  to  the  size  of  the  institution,  and  that  the  size  of  a 
college  is  an  imperfect  method  of  estimating  its  educational 
value.  A  table  is  consequently  given  later  in  the  report  which 
contains  the  names  of  fifty-four  institutions,  not  included  in 
the  list  on  account  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  ex¬ 
penditure  for  salaries,  and  yet  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Foundation  ought  to  be  considered  if  the  higher  education  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  rightly  estimated.  This  table  and 
the  discussion  thereon  shows  what  excellent  educational  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  by  resources  which  are  within  moderate 
limits. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  list  of  institutions  selected 
does  not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  pay  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  or  over  in  salaries  annually  to  their  instructing  staffs, 
because  some  such  institutions  did  not  answer  inquiries,  or 
return  answers  in  a  form  available  for  statistical  purposes. 
The  list  in  reality  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  and  three  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
have  given  specific  information  that  their  total  payments  in 
instructing  salaries  exceed  forty-five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  average  salary  of  a  full  professorship  in  these  one 
hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
are  financially  strongest  ranges  from  $1,350  to  $4,788,  but 
there  are  only  eight  institutions  paying  an  average  salary  of 
less  than  $1,800  to  the  full  professor,  and  also  only  eight 
institutions  giving  an  average  salary  of  $3,500  or  over. 
Thirty-five  institutions  pay  between  $1,700  and  $2,100.  Forty- 
seven  institutions  pay  between  $2,100  and  $3,200.  The  most 
common  average  salary  is  between  $2,000  and  $2,100,  found 
in  fourteen  institutions.  Half  of  the  institutions  give  less 
than  $2,200.  Allowing  for  the  varying  numbers  of  professors 
in  the  different  institutions,  the  average  salary  of  a  professor 
in  the  hundred  strongest  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
may  be  safely  taken  to  be  close  to  $2,500.  The  most  frequent 
salary  will  be  lower. 

It  is  noted  that  the  earnings  of  college  and  university  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  quite  so  meager  as  the  figures  indicate.  Often 
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the  college  salaries  do  not  represent  payment  for  all  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  teacher.  In  schools  of  science  there  are 
considerable  opportunities  for  a  professor  to  increase  his  salary 
by  fees  for  expert  service.  In  an  engineering  school  in  a 
large  city  many  professors  double  their  income  thru  outside 
work.  In  chemistry  the  opportunities  to  do  expert  work  are 
probably  less  than  in  engineering.  In  physics  they  are  less 
than  in  chemistry ;  in  astronomy  they  are  practically  nil.  Each 
branch  of  science  will  be  affected  by  its  own  peculiar  conditions, 
and  these  again  influenced  by  the  environment  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  professors  in  the  so-called  “  academic  ”  subjects  who 
frequently  engage  in  editorial  and  literary  work,  in  numerous 
instances  add  to  their  college  salaries,  but  in  nothing  like  the 
proportion  of  the  professors  in  the  schools  of  science  and  in 
the  professional  schools. 

The  tables  given  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  re¬ 
port  show,  furthermore,  that  in  the  hundred  American  colleges 
and  universities  making  the  largest  total  expenditure  for  sala¬ 
ries  the  teacher  who  has  gone  thru  college,  taken  a  graduate 
course,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
may  normally  hope  to  obtain  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  a 
salary  of  $1,250,  at  thirty-one  a  salary  of  $1,750,  at  thirty- 
three  a  salary  of  $2,250,  and  at  thirty-five — at  which  age  the 
able  man  will  have  gained  his  professorship^ — a  salary  of 
$2,500. 

There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  large  prizes.  In 
only  two  or  three  institutions  does  the  maximum  salary  amount 
to  $5,000,  and  these  maximum  salaries  are  available  only  to  a 
very  small  number  in  the  institutions  which  pay  them. 

Contrasted  with  the  other  learned  professions  for  the  age-  , 
limit  under  consideration,  the  balance  in  their  favor,  the  rep>ort 
concludes,  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  might  appear  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  the 
teacher  at  the  average  age  of  thirty-four  has  been  elected  to 
a  full  professorship)  in  a  college  or  university  he  has  prac¬ 
tically  reached  the  limit  of  his  earning  power,  at  least  in  that 
institution.  The  successful  professional  man  on  the  other 
hand  is  just  beginning  to  reap  the  substantial  rewards  of  his 
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ability  and  his  training.  The  professor,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  stays  at  his  average  salary  of  $2,500,  while  his  intel¬ 
lectual  brother  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  scientific  occu¬ 
pations  rises  steadily  in  the  large  cities  to  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  smaller  towns  to  incomes,  not 
so  large  actually,  but  relatively  large  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
of  living. 

Even  more  important  to  the  individual  recipient  than  the 
broad  question  of  the  maximum  or  minimum  salary  in  amount 
is  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  income  of  college 
teachers  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  community  in  which  the 
college  is  situated,  and  whether  the  salary  paid  by  the  college 
is  above  or  below  the  indispensable  line  of  comfort.  That 
it  not  only  does  not  rise  above,  but  often  fails  to  approach  this 
line  in  most  American  colleges  is  only  too  clearly  proved  by 
the  statistics  given  in  this  bulletin. 

The  report  further  considers  in  detail,  as  bearing  upon  the 
financial  status  of  the  teacher,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
students  in  relation  to  educational  efficiency,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  Why  should  one  institution  need  three  times 
as  many  teachers  per  hundred  students  as  another  institution, 
or  inversely,  how  can  one  of  them  get  along  with  a  third  as 
large  a  staff  per  hundred  students  as  another  has  ?  Should  one 
college  provide  five  times  as  many  (or  as  few)  teachers  to  a 
hundred  students  as  another?  This  great  variability,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  may  mean  (i)  great  differences  in  the  educational 
problems  met  by  different  institutions,  all  doing  their  work 
with  the  same  adequacy,  or  it  may  mean  (2)  that  the  resources 
of  some  are  inadequate,  or  it  may  mean  (3)  that  the  resources 
of  some  are  not  perfectly  employed,  or  it  may  mean  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  three  of  these  conditions. 

The  figures  given  concerning  the  number  of  students  per 
instructor  strongly  support  the  criticism  that  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  offering  too  many  courses.  With 
a  given  sum  to  spend  and  a  given  number  of  students,  salaries 
can  be  increased  only  by  diminishing  the  number  of  courses 
taught  by  an  individual.  Either  of  these  alternatives  seems 
preferable  to  leaving  salaries  at  their  present  low  level,  and 
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the  former  seems  feasible  without  any  alarming  loss  in  the 
adequacy  of  college  curriculums  to  the  need  of  college  students. 

As  regards  the  tenure  of  office  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  it  is  affirmed  that  while  this  varies  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  institution,  in  the  stronger  ones  it  is  character¬ 
istically  secure  during  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  professor. 

The  amount  of  teaching  demanded  of  a  professor  varies 
greatly  with  the  standards  of  the  institution  and  the  status 
of  education  in  its  region.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  full  professor  in  the  stronger  universities  is  called  upon 
to  give  from  six  to  twelve  hours  a  week  of  lectures  or  recita¬ 
tions,  counting  two  hours  of  laboratory  exercise  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation.  In  the  better  smaller 
universities  and  colleges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  are  counted  as  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  professor. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  detailed  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  financial  status  of  the  German  professor,  with 
a  preliminary  account  of  the  organization  of  German  uni¬ 
versities  and  full  tables  of  statistics  gathered  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  report  from  the  different  German  governments, 
among  which  there  is  considerable  variability  of  adminis¬ 
trative  detail.  For  its  statements  of  individual  incomes  of 
professors,  the  report  is  based  upon  information  furnished 
at  the  request  of  the  Foundation  from  the  ten  Prussian  uni¬ 
versities,  Leipzig,  Tubingen,  and  Freiburg. 

It  is  pointed  out,  at  the  outset,  that  all  the  German  universi¬ 
ties  are  government  institutions  and  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  that  German  state  in  which  they  are  located.  The 
professors  are  officials  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  university  revenues  are  derived  from  the  state  treasury. 
The  government  of  the  university  is,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign’s  Minister  of  Education,  who  in  the 
constitutional  monarchies  is  responsible  to  the  Chambers,  and 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The  univer¬ 
sity  budget  must  be  past  each  year  by  the  Chambers.  The 
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appointment  of  professors  rests  with  the  sovereign  or  his 
minister,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction,  together  with  the 
entire  educational  policy  of  the  university,  is  a  matter  of  state 
control. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  German  university 
is  the  power  of  the  full  professor.  The  professors  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  university.  The  professor  holds  his  office  as  a 
freehold.  Buildings  are  for  the  professors  to  lecture  in,  and 
subordinate  teachers  are  for  the  relief  of  the  professors  from 
the  less  important  parts  of  instruction.  The  professor  de¬ 
cides  for  himself  how  he  will  best  serve  the  students;  the  body 
of  professors  settles  such  general  university  matters  as  in  their 
nature  can  not  be  left  to  individual  control.  Each  university 
is  subject,  as  are  all  other  institutions  in  the  land,  to  the 
control  of  the  sovereign  advised  by  the  representatives  of  his 
people.  But  no  intermediate  non-academic  board  is  interposed 
between  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  plenary 
academic  authority  of  the  professors,  and  the  rector  of  the 
university,  elected  by  the  professors  and  serving  a  limited  term, 
has  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a 
legislative  body.  The  business  life  of  a  German  university 
is  conducted  by  the  government,  thru  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  problem  of  ways  and  means  does  not  confront  the 
rector  and  the  professors. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  full  (ordentliche)  professors, 
associate  {ausserordentliche)  professors,  lecturers  below  pro¬ 
fessorial  rank  {Privat-Dozenten) ,  with  numerous  laboratory 
assistants  and  helpers. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  professorial  chair,  the  general 
usage  is  for  the  faculty  to  submit  candidates  to  the  reigning 
sovereign,  who  either  approves  one  of  those  proposed,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  appoints  a  scholar  of  his  own 
selection.  The  exact  details  of  these  nominations  differ  in 
the  several  states. 

The  procedure  in  the  selection  of  associate  professors  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  respect  to  full  pro¬ 
fessors,  except  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction  himself  acts 
upon  the  nominations  of  the  faculty. 
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The  professor,  when  appointed,  is  required  to  announce  one 
public  or  free  lecture  course  of  one  hour  each  week.  He  must 
also  announce  one  private  or  fee  lecture  course,  which  may 
be  from  two  to  six  hours  weekly.  These  are  the  only  obliga¬ 
tions  resting  upon  him.  Other  fee  lecture  courses  he  can 
announce  at  will.  The  professor  has  entire  freedom  in  arrang¬ 
ing  his  courses  and  choosing  his  own  lecture  subjects.  He 
naturally  confines  himself  to  subjects  germane  to  the  chair 
which  he  occupies  and  to  whose  study  he  has  devoted  his 
life,  but  there  is  usually  nothing  in  the  university  regulations 
which  would  prevent  him  from  lecturing  on  any  subject  he 
might  desire. 

The  preliminary  step  necessary  to  render  a  scholar  eligible 
for  a  professorship  is  for  him  to  secure  from  a  faculty  “  habili- 
tation,”  or  admission  to  the  privileges  of  a  pri vat-docent 
(z'ciiia  Icgcndi).  The  privat-docent  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
government,  as  are  the  professors,  nor  does  he  receive  any 
salary  from  the  university.  His  “  habilitation  ”  means  that 
he  is  permitted  to  give  lectures  in  the  university  to  such 
students  as  are  willing  to  pay  fees  therefor,  and  that  the 
universities  will  give  to  students  taking  such  courses  the  same 
credit  as  if  the  courses  were  those  of  a  professor.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  “  habilitation  ”  have  been  constantly  rising 
in  recent  years,  and  the  average  age  at  which  a  scholar  acquires 
this  privilege  is  well  above  thirty.  Altho  instances  of  large 
fees  by  privat-docents  have  existed,  the  largest  practical  pos¬ 
sibility  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
average  income  is  certainly  not  much  above  two  hundred 
dollars.  Students  have  a  strong  tendency  to  pay  their  fees 
for  the  lectures  of  the  better  known  professors.  Nor  is  there 
any  sure  hope  of  a  professorship  to  solace  these  years  of  finan¬ 
cial  barrenness.  A  chair  in  the  faculty  may  never  come  at 
all;  even  if  it  is  attained,  the  period  of  waiting  is  beyond 
calculation. 

When  a  man,  however,  has  been  commissioned  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor  or  an  associate  professor  in  a  German  university,  he 
has  attained  a  financial  status  which,  altho  it  varies  widely, 
is  certain  to  be  well  within  the  margin  of  comfortable  living. 
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His  income  is  a  total  usually  composed  of  (i)  a  salary  at¬ 
tached  to  his  professorship,  (2)  a  personal  supplement,  (3)  a 
residence  or  a  residence  indemnity,  (4)  all  or  part  of  the 
fees  paid  by  students  for  his  courses,  and  (5)  a  part  of  the 
more  general  fees  paid  by  students  to  the  university  (faculty 
fees,  examination  fees,  diploma  fees,  etc.).  The  receipts  from 
fees  are  a  very  important  proportion  of  the  total  income  of 
the  professor,  often  far  exceeding  all  the  other  sources  of 
income  combined. 

The  salary  of  a  German  professor  is  simply  the  guarantee 
which  the  government  gives  to  the  professor,  and  constitutes 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  professorial  income.  It 
varies  in  the  different  German  states.  In  the  Prussian  uni¬ 
versities  a  full  professor  begins  his  service  with  an  annual 
government  salary  of  $950;  at  the  University  of  Berlin  $1,040. 
Thereafter  there  is  an  increase  of  $95  every  four  years,  until 
in  twenty  years  a  maximum  of  $1,425  is  reached;  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  a  maximum  of  $1,711  in  twenty-four  years. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  royal  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
the  maximum  may  be  raised  in  special  instances  to  $1,853; 
at  the  Univ^ersity  of  Berlin  to  $2,233.  With  the  approval  of 
the  King  the  respective  maxima  may  go  even  higher,  and  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  it  is  now  $3,563. 

Associate  professors  in  the  Prussian  universities  begin 
usually  at  an  annual  salary  of  $475;  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  $570.  Their  salaries  are  advanced  in  the  same  manner 
by  $95  every  four  years  until  the  maximum  of  $950  is  reached 
in  twenty  years;  at  the  University  of  Berlin  $1,140  in  twenty- 
five  years.  An  associate  professor,  like  the  full  professor,  may 
likewise  receive  a  special  guarantee  of  fees,  or  a  special  salary 
supplement. 

In  Prussia  each  full  and  salaried  associate  professor  receives 
an  additional  sum  of  money  each  year  as  a  “  residence  in¬ 
demnity,”  granted  quite  generally  to  all  the  higher  civil  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  King,  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  living  in  the 
cities.  The  Universities  of  Berlin  and  of  Breslau  (which  has 
recently  been  raised  to  the  same  class  as  Berlin)  fix  this  resi¬ 
dence  indemnity  at  $214  annually.  At  the  Universities  of 
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Bonn,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Kiel  it  is  $157,  and  at  the 
Universities  of  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  and  Marburg  it  is 
$128. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  has  no  government  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  the  salary  being  arranged  in  each  case  between  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  Minister  of 
Instruction  makes  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  professors 
in  the  Universities  of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg,  and  at  the 
University  of  Strassburg  each  professor’s  government  salary 
is  likewise  the  result  of  negotiation  with  the  Minister  of 
Instruction. 

The  total  incomes  of  full  professors  range  from  $1,000 
a  year  to  over  $10,000,  with  three  professors  receiving  incomes 
above  that  figure.  The  table  accompanying  this  phase  of  the 
report  shows  that  a  fourth  of  the  incomes  are  below  $2,100, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  are  over  $3,200,  a  trifle 
short  of  a  half  being  over  $2,500.  The  most  frequent  income 
is  one  between  $1,600  and  $2,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  disclosed  by  the  table  is 
the  wide  variability  of  the  professorial  income.  The  best 
paid  full  professor  receives  ten  times  as  much  as  the  least 
paid  professor  and  the  highest  income  from  professorial  teach¬ 
ing  is  more  than  four  times  the  median  income.  This  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  financial  returns  of  German  professors  according 
to  the  capability  of  each  individual  is  due  primarily  to  varia¬ 
tions  of  income  within  the  same  institution.  In  any  large 
German  faculty  some  full  professor  will  generally  be  found 
who  receives  for  teaching  an  income  from  two  to  five  times 
as  large  as  some  of  his  colleagues.  These  larger  incomes  are 
due  to  special  allowances  from  the  government,  to  extra  uni¬ 
versity  perquisites,  and  to  fees  from  the  large  body  of  stu¬ 
dents  attracted  by  a  superior  reputation. 

Classified  by  the  subjects  taught,  professors  of  law  receive 
most,  and  professors  of  theology  least.  Professors  of  medi¬ 
cine  occupy  the  second  place,  and  professors  of  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  the  third  among  the  normal  four  faculties  of 
the  university.  The  average  income  of  professors  of  law, 
in  this  way,  is  about  $4,000;  of  professors  of  medicine,  $3,100; 
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of  professors  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  $2,700;  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  theology,  $2,100. 

According  to  the  faculties  the  remuneration  of  the  associate 
professor  is  close  to  half  that  of  the  full  professor,  except  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  that  faculty  it  is  about  four-ninths 
of  the  income  of  the  full  professor.  The  average  income  in 
law  is  $1,900;  in  medicine,  $1,300;  in  the  faculty  of  phil- 
losophy,  $1,250;  in  theology,  $1,250.  The  financial  status  of 
the  privat-docent  has  already  been  indicated. 

Interpreted  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living  and  taking  all  of 
the  variables  that  enter  into  the  matter  into  account,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  report  that  it  will  be  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  facts  if  we  estimate  the  cost  of  living  in  the  localities  of 
the  United  States  in  which  universities  most  comparable  to 
those  of  Germany  are  situated  as  one  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  in  Germany. 

Compared  with  other  classes  in  the  community,  the  German 
university  professor  ranks  financially  with  important  legal  and 
administrative  officers;  and  no  principal  of  a  normal  school 
or  head  of  a  city  system  of  schools  approaches  in  income  from 
educational  work  the  income  received  by  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  university  professors.  The  German  governments 
pay  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  well,  and  the  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  especially  well,  but  the  full  professor 
in  a  university  receives  over  four  times  as  much  as  the  former 
and  over  twice  as  much  as  the  latter  class.  The  financial  status 
of  the  university  professor  in  Germany  is  thus  seen  to  be 
at  the  top  in  the  educational  world  and  is  on  a  level  with  all 
except  the  nobility  and  the  more  successful  business  men. 

Removal  from  a  professorship  except  for  gross  and  flagrant 
violation  of  its  responsibilities  is  by  custom  impossible  in 
German  universities.  The  general  custom  is  to  permit  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  continue  his  work  and  receive  his  income  therefrom 
as  long  as  he  likes.  The  number  of  professors  of  advanced 
years  who  retain  their  regular  positions  is  very  high.  If  in 
old  age  a  professor  chooses  to  give  up  the  work  of  teaching, 
the  general  tendency  is  to  release  him  from  the  work  but  to 
leave  his  income  unchanged  except  for  the  loss  of  fees.  If, 
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tho  not  advanced  in  years,  he  becomes  unable  to  fulfil  the  very 
small  requirement  of  lecturing,  financial  provision  may  be  made 
for  him  by  special  arrangement  or  by  formal  regulations. 

The  widow  and  minor  children  of  the  professor  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  provided  for  by  the  government  or  by  some  government- 
aided  organization.  In  the  eleven  universities  where  the  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  professor’s  family  is  irrespective  of  the  salary 
at  the  time  of  death,  its  annual  amount  is  approximately  $400 
for  the  widow  of  a  full  professor;  $90  for  each  child  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one  while  the  mother  lives,  or  $130  in  case 
of  her  death.  The  annual  allowance  to  the  family  of  an 
associate  professor  is  approximately  $300  for  the  widow',  and, 
except  at  Leipzig,  the  same  $90  and  $130  for  a  child.  In  the 
universities  where  the  allowance  is  dependent  on  the  salary 
of  the  professor  there  is  more  variability.  The  central  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  an  annual  allowance  to  the  widow  of  one-fourth  of 
the  husband’s  last  salary  and  to  each  child  of  one-fifth  of  the 
widow’s  allowance  while  she  lives  and  three-tenths  of  it  in  case 
of  her  death. 

The  report  itself  thus  summarizes  the  conditions  that  appear 
from  the  comparison  of  the  status  of  the  professors  of  the 
two  countries :  “  A  study  of  the  two  will  show  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  university  professor  may  expect  in  time  a  far  greater 
financial  and  social  reward  than  comes  to  his  American  col¬ 
league.  He  has,  furthermore,  a  place  of  far  greater  security 
and  with  full  protection  for  old  age  and  for  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  German  practise  is  particularly  in  contrast  with 
that  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  includes 
a  scale  of  remuneration  which  can  fit  a  wide  scale  of  merit. 
The  struggling  privat-docent  has  a  bare  living,  but  the  better 
known  teacher  may  hope  to  get  a  financial  return  comparable 
with  that  of  a  well-established  lawyer  or  physician. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  length 
of  preparation  to  which  the  German  professor  submits  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  American.  A  German  who  possesses 
such  ability  that  he  may  expect  in  due  time  to  become  a  full 
professor  and  who  prepares  himself  for  university  teaching, 
must  expect  to  study  until  the  age  of  thirty  with  no  financial 
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return,  to  study  and  teach  as  a  docent  till  nearly  thirty-six  with 
an  annual  remuneration  of  less  than  $200,  and  to  teach  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-one  with  an  annual  remuneration  of  from 
$600  to  $2,000,  by  which  time  he  may  become  a  full  professor 
and  will  continue  to  receive  his  salary  until  his  death.  In  other 
words,  the  road  to  a  professorship  in  a  German  university  in¬ 
volves  a  period  of  training  and  of  self-denial  far  longer  and 
more  exacting  than  that  to  which  the  American  professor 
submits. 

“  The  essential  contrasts  between  the  American  and  the 
German  professors  brought  out  by  the  statistics  here  given  are, 
therefore,  these:  the  German  must  submit  himself  to  a  far 
more  rigid  regime,  must  attain  a  far  higher  grade  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  must  go  thru  an  experience  under  which  the  weaker 
men  are  weeded  out.  If  he  succeeds,  however,  he  may  hope 
for  a  much  larger  reward  and  be  assured  of  security  in 
old  age.” 

Thus  the  report,  which  as  a  model  of  painstaking  investiga¬ 
tion  along  broad-minded  lines  ranges  up  with  the  documents 
of  the  Foundation  that  have  preceded  it.  With  its  conclu¬ 
sions  of  fact  as  to  present  conditions,  based  as  they  are  upon 
abundant  statistics,  no  one  can  quarrel.  If  its  statement  that 
notwithstanding  the  present  small  financial  reward,  the  future 
of  the  American  teacher  looks  brighter  than  it  ever  has  be¬ 
fore  shall  appear  to  some  of  us  optimistic,  it  must  still  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  every  intelligent  observer  of  educational  conditions 
that  there  are  plainly  influences  at  work  within  the  last  decade 
that  were  not  discernible  before  to  better  them.  A  great  part 
of  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  true  appreciation  of 
what  is  actually  at  hand  in  our  institutions  of  learning  and  its 
relative  value.  This  is  in  education  in  America  notably  an 
era  of  publicity,  and  consequently  an  era  of  criticism  and 
comparison  of  educational  means  and  ends  beyond  any  that 
has  preceded  It.  If  the  ideal  conditions  that  the  present  report 
foreshadows  are  in  good  time  realized  among  us,  it  will  be 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation  itself 
along  these  very  lines. 


Columbia  University 


William  H.  Carpenter 
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II 

REFORMED  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LATIN 
AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  April  last,  in  an  article 
entitled  “  The  simplification  of  language  teaching,”  Professor 
H.  T,  Peck  considered  in  general  terms  the  effect  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  (and  of  other  languages  as  well,  both  ancient  and 
modern),  of  the  publication  of  certain  books,  especially  of  a 
book  by  Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge,  of  Columbia  University.^ 

Professor  Peck  pointed  out  that  this  book  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  secondary  teachers  a  sure  n»eans  for  attaining  con¬ 
creteness,  consistency,  and  effectiveness  in  the  preparatory 
teaching  of  Latin,  by  showing  clearly  the  essential  words  of  the 
language,  words  not  only  indispensable  to  the  preparatory 
student,  but  demonstrably  of  immense  value  also  to  the  college 
student  of  Latin.  This  list  of  words  thus  supremely  valuable 
numbers  2,000,  a  number  well  within  the  power  of  any  intelli¬ 
gent  and  industrious  student  to  master  in  the  years  of  his 
preparation  for  college,  especially  if  he  takes  the  usual  four 
years  for  such  preparation.  By  mastery,  be  it  noted,  is  meant 
such  a  control  of  the  words  in  the  indicated  list  that  the  student 
shall  be  able  to  use  the  words  instantly  and  correctly,  for  trans¬ 
lation  from  English  into  Latin,  as  well  as  for  the  rendering  of 
Latin  into  English.  Professor  Peck  also  suggested  that  the 
ideal  college  requirement  in  the  future  in  Latin  “  would  be 
based  upon  the  mastery  of  the  two  thousand  words  contained 
in  Professor  Lodge’s  book,  as  occurring  five  times  or  more  in 
Caesar,  supplemented  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  grammar 
work,  including  prosody,  composition,  a  careful  study  of  some 
prescribed  portion  of  Latin  literature — not  too  long — and  the 

'  The  vocabulary  of  high  school  Latin.  New  York  :  published  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1907. 
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translation  of  a  passage  of  moderate  difficulty,  to  be  rendered 
into  English  at  sight,”  and  that  college  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  in  Latin  could,  as  a  result,  be  profoundly  modified,  with 
profit  to  schools  and  colleges  both. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  consider  the  matter 
more  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  indicating  concretely  exactly 
how  Professor  Lodge’s  book  can  be  made  of  most  service  to 
the  preparatory  schools — public  high  schools  and  private  fit¬ 
ting  schools  alike — in  their  task  of  preparing  pupils  in  Latin 
for  college,  and  to  the  pupils  of  such  schools  in  their  task  of 
becoming  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  and  pleasure  the 
courses  in  Latin  offered  by  the  colleges  of  their  choice. 

It  will  be  most  helpful  if  I  begin  with  what  may  seem  to  be 
the  omega  rather  than  the  alpha  of  our  subject,  by  setting  forth 
a  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  which  has  as  its  corner¬ 
stone  the  book  by  Professor  Lodge,  with  its  select  list  of  2,000 
words.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  entrance  examinations  in  any 
subject  inevitably  determines  in  large  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
the  way  in  wffiich  work  in  that  subject  is  carried  on  in  the 
schools.  The  immediate  business  of  the  pupil  is  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  that  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  him  to  enter  college;  the 
path  to  college  lies  thru  the  entrance  examinations.  Hence,  to 
pupil  and  teacher  both,  the  entrance  examinations  loom  large, 
as  an  all-important  goal;  the  one  studies,  the  other  teaches 
always  with  an  eye  on  those  examinations.  It  follows  that  one 
who  wishes  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  methods  of  study 
and  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  schools  is  bound  to  set  forth  a 
scheme  of  entrance  examinations  which  shall  give  concrete 
form  and  visible  body  to  his  ideas.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
outline  a  plan  of  entrance  examinations  which,  if  rightly  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  schools  and  properly  administered  by  the  col¬ 
leges,  will,  I  believe,  make  the  study  of  Latin  in  school  and 
college  far  more  profitable  than  it  is  at  present. 

I.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  college  in  Latin 
shall  be 

a)  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  inflections  of 
Latin; 
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b)  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  chief  principles  of  Latin 
syntax; 

c)  a  thoro  knowledge  of  a  vocabulary  of  2,000  Latin 
words  and  their  English  equivalents; 

d)  the  ability  to  scan  the  Latin  hexameter. 

2.  The  primary  intent  of  entrance  examinations  in  Latin 
shall  be  to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  his  ability  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge.  To 
that  end  the  entrance  examinations  in  Latin  shall  be 
divided  into  four  parts : 

a)  Prose  composition  (Latin  writing  in  prose).  This 
examination  shall  be  in  two  parts :  the  first  part  shall 
consist  of  detached  sentences  requiring  knowledge  of 
Latin  forms  and  exemplifying  the  principles  of  Latin 
syntax,  the  second  of  a  short  passage  of  easy  narra¬ 
tive,  designed  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
write  Latin  consecutively. 

b)  A  short  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  from  some 
Latin  prose  author,  to  be  translated  and  explained  at 
sight. 

c)  A  short  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  from  some 
Latin  poet,  to  be  translated  and  explained  at  sight. 

d)  A  special  examination  on  a  particular  prescribed 
portion  of  Latin  literature,  of  limited  extent  (1,500 
lines,  more  or  less,  prose  or  verse),  e.  g.,  De  Bello 
Galileo  VII,  ^neid  IV  or  VI. 

In  all  sight  examinations  the  meanings  of  Latin  words  in 
the  passages  set  not  contained  in  the  select  list  of  2,000  Latin 
words,  or  of  the  English  words  in  the  passages  set  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  Latin  not  readily  translatable  by  the  Latin  words  in 
the  select  list  of  2,000  Latin  words  shall  be  given  in  footnotes 
on  the  examination  paper;  the  candidate  will,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  translate  with  substantial  accuracy  and  into  good 
English,  and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  ignorance  of  the 
meanings  of  words  or  for  slovenly  English. 

In  order  that  a  student  shall  be  able  to  read  Latin  properly, 
he  must  have  four  tools:  (i)  a  knowledge  of  inflections;  (2) 
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a  knowledge  of  syntax;  (3)  a  vocabulary,  a  set  of  words,  as 
large  as  possible,  with  whose  meanings,  whether  they  appear 
singly  or  in  combination,  he  is  thoroly  familiar;  (4)  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  significance  of  word-order. 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  concerned  with  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  these  four  factors;  hence  I  shall  not  notice  at  all 
the  discussions  in  which  in  recent  years  the  stress  has  been  laid 
now  on  one,  now  on  another  of  the  four.  All  will  admit  that  in 
greater  or  less  degree  every  one  of  them  is  necessary;  all  will 
admit,  further,  that  the  more  complete  is  the  pupil’s  grasp  of 
each  of  them,  the  more  rapidly  will  he  acquire  the  power  to 
read  Latin  with  ease,  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment. 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  somewhat  different  powers  are 
needed  to  gain  a  grasp  of  these  four  factors,  a  control  of  these 
four  tools.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  refine  upon  this  matter 
with  psychological  subtlety.  I  shall  content  myself  by  remark¬ 
ing  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  acquisition  of  inflections  and 
vocabulary  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory,  whereas  a  sure  and 
fine  control  of  syntax  and  a  really  valuable  apprehension  of 
the  significance  of  word-order  call  for  higher  powers,  for  judg¬ 
ment,  taste,  literary  appreciation;  for,  in  a  word,  the  swift  and 
sure  performance  of  those  operations  of  observation,  generali¬ 
zation,  and  proof  which  a  distinguished  professor  of  Latin 
once  declared  it  to  be  the  primary  business  of  Latin  to  develop 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  student’s  intellectual  equipment 
and  mental  processes.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
very  first  teaching  of  Latin  to  inculcate  two  things,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  forms  and  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  present,  as  for  long  years  past,  pains  have  been 
bestowed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  pupil’s  work  on  the  study 
of  forms,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  compel,  or,  if  you  will, 
to  induce  him  to  gain  at  once  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  normal  inflections  of  the  language.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  college  instructor,  to  be  sure,  the  knowledge 
of  forms  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  is  not 
overwhelming  in  its  completeness  and  sureness.  But  the  angle 
of  vision  in  his  case  is  misleading;  he  forgets  how  much  he  did 
not  know  himself  when  he  was  at  a  like  stage  of  his  studies. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a  complete  and  sure 
mastery  of  forms — such  a  mastery,  for  example,  as  will  enable 
one  to  give  any  paradigm  on  demand,  or  to  make  instantly 
any  single  form  required  by  the  exigencies  of  translating  into 
the  foreign  language — is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  reading 
of  passages  in  the  foreign  tongue.  I  would  not  have  any  one 
imagine  that  I  approve  laxity  or  carelessness  in  this  branch  of 
study  (far  from  it;  I  think  no  measure  of  pains  bestowed  on 
it  too  great;  such  pains  have  their  sure  and  lasting  reward  in 
later  days),  but  I  would  have  others  recall,  as  I  recall  from 
personal  experience,  how  entirely  possible  it  is  to  do  much 
reading  in  a  foreign  language,  with  profit  and  pleasure,  too, 
tho  one’s  control  of  the  minutiae  of  its  inflections  is  far  from 
complete. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  syntax  and  word-order.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  memory  will  help  here  too,  but  experience,  the  reading  of 
large  masses  of  the  literature  of  the  language,  constant  review 
of  familiar  portions  of  the  literature  (portions  whose  mere 
meaning  no  longer  gives  the  student  pause,  so  that  he  has  time 
to  ponder  the  passages  in  their  larger  aspects  and  in  their  nice¬ 
ties  as  well),  anything  and  everything  that  will  give  the  student 
power  to  read  and  so  bring  him  into  contact  with  larger  masses 
of  the  literature,  will  be  of  great  service  here.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  here,  too,  incompleteness  of  knowledge  is  not  a 
fatal  handicap.  No  one  will  deny  that  knowledge  of  these  things 
puts  one  in  control  of  the  tools  indispensable  to  his  work,  and 
that  the  finer  his  grasp  of  such  matters,  the  surer  and  swifter 
his  understanding  of  syntax,  and  the  more  delicate  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  infinite  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  exprest 
by  the  varying  arrangements  of  words,  the  more  rapid  and 
pleasant  will  be  his  reading  of  the  language.  But  much  can 
be  done  by  one  who  as  yet  knows  but  a  few  principles  of 
syntax;  no  sane  teacher  now  seeks  to  make  his  pupils  learn  all 
such  principles  at  once,  or  to  include  all  the  less  common  phe¬ 
nomena  of  syntax  in  the  preparatory  course.  Reading,  more 
reading,  and  yet  more  reading  is  what  is  most  needed  here. 

This  brings  us  round  to  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  A  few 
pages  back  I  declined  to  consider  the  relative  importance  of 
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the  four  tools  needed  by  the  student  of  Latin.  I  am  ready  now 
to  state  that  in  my  opinion  vocabulary  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  what  shall  it  profit  a  pupil  if  he  can  give  the  forms  of 
any  noun  whose  nominative  and  genitive  singular  he  knows, 
or  inflect  every  verb,  if  he  does  not  know  what  the  noun  or  the 
verb  means?  if  he  can  tell  you  rightly  the  case,  nay  even  the 
construction  of  every  word  in  a  sentence,  and  yet  can  not  give 
you  the  meanings  of  the  words?  I  should,  of  course,  be  very 
far  from  holding  that  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary  by  itself  is 
very  valuable;  one  might  know  all  the  words  of  a  language 
and  yet  be  unable  to  translate  the  simplest  sentences.  The  spe¬ 
cial  value  of  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
instantly  makes  the  pupil  capable  of  using  his  other  three 
tools  with  the  utmost  efficiency;  the  thing  that  handicaps  our 
Latin  pupils  most  severely  is  the  lack  of  a  vocabulary. 

In  vocabulary,  then,  we  have  a  matter  at  once  fundamental 
and  deserving  of  consideration  at  every  stage  of  the  pupil’s 
development.  (This  leads  me  to  say  what  no  doubt  has  often 
been  said  before,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  study  of  Latin, 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  our  national  system  of 
education,  and  will  unquestionably  play  such  a  part  for  years 
to  come,  is  begun  here  in  America  so  late.  The  literal  verbal 
memory  is  stronger  in  the  earlier  years;  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  forms  and  of  a  vocabulary  would  be  rendered 
easier  and  more  certain  and  enduring  if  Latin  were  begun 
several  years  earlier  than  it  is  at  present.  If  I  am  right  in 
thinking  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  as  the  age  at  which  pupils  begin 
their  high-school  course,  Latin  might  well  be  begun  three  to 
to  five  years  earlier  than  it  is  nowadays.)  I  am  aware  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  teach  vocabulary,  that  divers  Be¬ 
ginners’  Latin  books  have  confined  the  words  used  within 
their  pages  largely  or  wholly  to  the  words  used  most  often  in 
Caesar’s  De  Bello  Gallico.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Latin  study  the  average 
pupil  has  picked  up  a  fair  list  of  Latin  words.  But,  curiously 
enough,  tho  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gallic  ivar  had  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  years  ago,  no  systematic  efforts  had  been  made 
to  help  the  pupil  in  further  attempts  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary. 
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A  process,  then,  which  should  have  been  continued  thru  every 
stage  of  the  preparatory  course  has  been  more  or  less  neg¬ 
lected  thru  three-fourths  of  that  course.  By  failure  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  jx)wer  to  acquire  vocabulary  beyond  the  first  year, 
the  pupil  lost  what  he  had  gained  in  his  initial  work,  both  in 
concrete  and  detailed  knowledge  and  in  the  capacity  to  learn 
words  and  their  meanings. 

When  I  say  that  no  real  ef¥orts  had  been  made  beyond  the 
first  year  to  help  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  certain  facts,  e.g.,  that  the  vocabulary  of  Cicero’s 
orations  and  the  vocabulary  of  JEneid  I-VI  had  not  been 
studied  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  vocabulary  of  Ciesar’s 
Gallic  zvar  had  been  studied.  Further,  no  effort  had  been 
made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  compare  the  three  authors,  one 
with  another,  in  respect  to  their  vocabulary,  or  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  words  of  commonest  occurrence  in  the  authors 
usually  read  for  preparation  for  college  would  serve  the  needs 
of  college  students.  All  these  problems  have  now  been  exam¬ 
ined  and  solved  by  Professor  Lodge;  his  select  list  of  2,000 
words  is  the  result.  Of  the  value  of  this  list  Professor  Peck 
has  spoken  (see  above  p.  342);  for  further  details  see  Por- 
fessor  Lodge’s  preface. 

It  is  the  preparation  of  this  list  of  2,000  words  which  has 
made  possible  a  reform  of  the  entrance  examination  in  Latin, 
according  to  the  jDrogram  outlined  above  (p.  343),  and 
the  development  of  different  and,  it  is  believed,  far  more  effect¬ 
ive  methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  the  schools.  There  have  been 
very  diverse  theories  of  the  aim  of  the  study  of  Latin.  For  my 
own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  belief  that  a  very  valuable  aim  of 
such  study — if  not  the  aim — is  the  acquisition  of  the  power 
to  read  Latin,  in  the  original,  with  ease,  profit,  and  pleasure. 
In  so  far  I  agree  heartily  with  Professor  Hale’s  suggestive 
pamphlet,  published  many  years  ago,  on  the  aims  and  methods 
of  classical  study.  The  power  to  read  Latin  means  ability  to 
make  one’s  way  thru  the  literature,  with  all  the  manifold  gains 
that  result  from  the  study  of  a  great  literature,  viewed  as  a 
great  expression  of  a  great  national  life.  The  idea  underlying  the 
proposed  method  of  entrance  examinations  is  precisely  that  of 
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testing  the  candidate’s  power  to  read  and  use  Latin;  in  a  word, 
to  test  his  linguistic  capacity.  This  means  a  change — mayhap 
a  revolution — in  the  aims  of  the  schools.  At  present  the  pur- 
jKDse  of  the  pupils  and  the  schools  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to 
pass  examinations  on  given  portions  of  Latin  literature.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  is  supposed  that  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  read  those 
portions  of  Latin  literature,  and  no  others;  not  unnatural  is 
the  tendency  to  “  cram  ”  on  these  particular  books  as  far  as 
possible.  Inevitably,  teachers  read  the  same  books  year  after 
year  with  their  pupils  (often  in  precisely  the  same  editions,  be¬ 
cause  they  happen,  by  repetition,  to  know  what  is  said  in  these 
in  Introduction  and  notes) ;  they  do  this  tho  they  may  be 
temperamentally  incapable  of  appreciating  or  enjoying,  and  so 
of  making  others  appreciate  and  enjoy  some  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  that  prescribed  work.  The  teacher’s  work,  then,  tends 
to  become  stereotyped,  formal,  spiritless;  the  pupil  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  existing  requirements  and  methods  of  examination 
to  use  his  memory  in  his  preparation,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
other  faculties;  he  commits  to  memory,  as  Professor  Peck  has 
said,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  translation  of  various 
parts  of  the  prescribed  work.  At  the  time  of  the  prescribed 
examination  much  stress  is  laid  on  correct  translation;  a  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  good  memory  for  a  “  pony,”  or  for  translations 
seen  in  notes  or  heard  in  class  or  otherwise  acquired  may  easily 
pass  his  examinations,  tho  he  makes  egregious  blunders  in 
matters  of  syntax,  so  that  it  is  patent  that  he  has  not  studied 
Latin  in  the  right  way,  and  has  no  real  grasp  of  the  language, 
in  a  word,  has  displayed  no  capacity  to  read  and  handle  Latin. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  examinations  in  the  reading 
of  Latin  at  sight,  and  that  thus  the  candidate’s  capacity  to 
handle  the  language  is  tested.  But  the  argument  is  delusive. 
The  passages  set  are,  in  general,  easy  ;  as  a  rule,  only  simple 
narrative  passages  are  selected.  Hence  the  examiner  is  wholly 
unable  to  gage  the  student’s  powers  of  refection.  Again, 
until  the  publication  of  Professor  Lodge’s  book,  it  has  been 
hardly  possible  to  set  a  really  fair  examination  in  sight  reading. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  vocabulary  as  he  has  prepared  it  was 
impossible  for  the  examiner  to  tell  accurately  what  words  he 
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might,  in  reason,  expect  the  candidate  to  know.  It  happens 
that  words  and  phrases  perfectly  familiar  to  the  college  in¬ 
structor  or  professor  do  not  occur  at  all  in  preparatory  Latin; 
yet,  since  such  words  and  phrases  were  perfectly  familiar  to 
him,  he  might  easily  expect  the  candidate  also  to  know  them. 
Once  awakened  to  the  phenomenon  in  question,  the  examiner 
might  easily  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  make  so  many  allow¬ 
ances  in  his  marking  of  the  papers  that  the  test  was  in  reality 
deprived  of  all  value.  Further,  the  test  in  reading  at  sight  has 
constituted  far  too  small  a  portion  of  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions.  At  Columbia  College,  for  example,  it  constitutes  just 
one-eighth  of  the  points  allowed  to  Latin. 

The  reforms  made  possible,  then,  by  Professor  Lodge’s  book 
will  affect  the  schools  from  their  very  foundations,  by  revolu¬ 
tionizing  their  attitude  with  respect  to  all  their  teaching  of 
Latin  by  substituting  for  a  somewhat  perfunctory  performance, 
more  or  less  without  real  aim  (or,  in  so  far  as  it  has  had  any 
aim,  an  aim  really  reprehensible,  since  it  looked  to  the  mere 
passing  of  examinations  on  definitely-prescribed  matter),  a 
study  of  the  language,  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  intel¬ 
ligent  and  sensible,  with  a  goal  not  merely  distinct  and  definite 
(the  present  goal  is  definite  enough),  but  wholly  proper  and 
commendable.  This  goal  will  be  the  power  to  read  Latin,  to 
use  the  language;  it  will  be  possible,  further,  to  gain  this  goal 
by  a  definitely-marked  path.  Forms,  syntax,  word-order,  vo¬ 
cabulary — these  are  the  tools,  with  vocabulary  especially  im¬ 
portant. 

At  first  blush,  a  list  of  2,000  words  seems  a  good  deal  to 
require.  But  in  a  high-school  course  of  four  years  (each  of 
about  170  school  days)  the  pupil  will  be  required  to  master 
about  three  words  per  school  day,  no  Herculean  task.  It  is 
sometimes  held  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  study  of  Latin  is 
to  improve  one’s  English  (personally  I  should  account  this  a 
by-product  rather  than  an  aim  of  such  study) ;  the  mastery  of 
this  list  of  2,000  Latin  words,  with  their  English  equivalents, 
would  help  amazingly  to  a  right  understanding  of  one’s  mother 
tongue. 

The  right  use  of  such  a  vocabulary  will  give  to  the  prepara- 
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tory  work  definiteness,  concreteness,  and  objectivity  which  can 
be  attained  in  no  other  way.  The  pupil  will  have  before  him 
always  a  definite  goal  well  within  his  powers  to  reach;  he  will 
know  what  his  task  is,  and  why  he  is  pursuing  that  task.  He 
will  realize  at  all  times,  or  can  be  made  by  his  teacher  to  realize, 
how  far  he  has  progressed  in  his  acquisition  of  a  Latin  vocab¬ 
ulary.  He  will  understand  readily,  day  by  day,  by  practical 
application  of  his  acquired  vocabulary,  how  eminently  sensible 
and  just  is  the  vocabulary  requirement.  The  teacher  can  easily 
bring  home  to  the  pupil  the  practical  value  of  the  selected  list 
of  words.  For  example,  he  can  discover  the  words  in  a  given 
day’s  reading  which  are  new  to  the  pupil.  By  drilling  the 
pupils  on  these  in  advance,  he  can  make  the  pupil’s  task  in  the 
reading  of  the  next  day’s  portion  of  Latin  a  task  in  genuine 
sight-reading;  if  the  student  fails  in  that,  assuming  that  this 
sort  of  training  is  persistent,  the  teacher  may  be  sure  that  the 
pupil  is  deficient  in  capacity.  Experiment  has  proven  clearly 
in  the  case  of  college  students  that  if  they  receive  from  day 
to  day  a  list  of  the  new  words  in  the  passages  to  be  covered 
in  the  daily  class-meetings,  and  are  required  to  master  the 
meanings  of  those  words,  they  can  read  Latin  wholly  at  sight 
in  the  class  meetings,  and  yet  make  progress  more  rapid  by  far 
than  that  possible  by  existing  methods,  and  more  satisfactory 
as  well.  We  have  in  all  this  an  inestimable  advantage,  in  that 
the  pupil  will  be  working  under  his  teacher’s  eye,  cut  off  from 
all  dishonorable  helps,  compelled  to  work  by  right  methods, 
and  trained  in  the  development  of  capacity  rather  than  in  mere 
memory.  We  shall  have  then  the  application  of  laboratory 
methods  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

Certain  other  important  consequences  will  issue  from  the 
change  of  ideals  and  methods  here  proposed.  At  present 
one  hears  much  complaint  about  the  quantity  of  Latin  to  be 
read  for  admission  to  college,  and  the  plea  is  made  that  the 
quantity  should  be  reduced,  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  less 
extensive  preparation  may  be  improved.  I  believe  this  plea  to 
be  fallacious;  I  waive  this  point,  however.^  If  the  stress  is 

*I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  paper  in  the  School  Review  for 
October,  1908,  in  which  I  have  discust  this  point. 
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laid  on  capacity  to  read  Latin,  the  amount  of  Latin  actually 
read  by  the  candidate  in  the  preparatory  school  will  be  to  some 
extent  immaterial;  if  the  teacher  or  school  can  develop  this 
capacity  without  reading  the  amount  of  Latin  now  ordinarily 
required  by  the  colleges,  congratulations  will  be  in  order.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  intelligent  training  in  vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  making  the  student’s  equipment  of  knowledge  most 
effective,  will  enable  him  to  read  far  more  rapidly  than  he  does 
at  present;  hence  we  shall  soon  cease  to  hear  complaints  about 
the  quantity  of  Latin  required  for  admission  to  college.  Teach¬ 
ers  will,  I  am  sure,  read  more  rather  than  less  with  their  pupils, 
even  tho  no  definite  amount  is  prescribed  for  admission. 

Again,  one  hears  much  complaint  that  the  existing  entrance 
requirements  virtually  compel  teachers  to  read  the  same  books 
year  after  year  with  their  classes,  to  the  deadening  of  interest, 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  their  teaching.  Such  a  re¬ 
sult,  indeed,  ought  not  to  follow  rej^etition;  it  ought  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  teacher  to  find  new  points  of  view",  new  problems  to 
keep  alive  his  interest,  new  reading  to  do  to  illustrate  the  work 
on  which  he  is  engaged;  in  a  word,  the  repetition  ought  to 
make  the  teacher  more  rather  than  less  capable  of  reading  the 
book  again  wdth  his  class,  with  profit  to  himself  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  That  this  is  not  the  result,  at  least  universally,  is  shown 
by  the  complaint  under  consideration.  The  proposed  plan  of 
entrance  examinations  w’ill  lay  such  complaints  to  rest  forever. 
The  examinations  will  be  primarily  examinations  at  sight;  they 
will  test  capacity  to  read  Latin  at  sight,  not  capacity  to  read 
certain  bits  of  Caesar  or  Cicero  or  Vergil,  after  laborious 
preparation.  The  examiner  may  take  passages  from  any 
author  whatever;  he  may  even,  if  he  will,  compose  his  pas¬ 
sages  himself.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  give  the  meanings  of 
the  words  not  included  in  the  select  list  of  2,000.  The  teacher 
and  the  school  wdll  thus  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  program  of 
Latin  reading  that  shall  seem  to  them  adapted  to  develop  ca¬ 
pacity  to  read  Latin,  and  to  change  that  program,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  often  as  seems  desirable. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  use  of  “  ponies  ”  by  pupils. 
The  adoption  of  the  ideals  set  forth  in  this  paper,  and  the 
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employment  of  the  methods  hinted  at  here,  will  settle  this 
problem.  The  use  of  the  “pony”  will  be  discontinued  because, 
far  from  helping  the  pupil,  even  apparently,  in  his  daily  work, 
it  will  be  his  worst  foe.  Again,  since  the  examiner  will  have 
unlimited  range  of  selection,  or  even  of  creation,  in  setting 
his  passages,  the  memorization  of  the  “  pony  ”  with  a  view  to 
the  entrance  examinations  will  be  impossible.  And  since  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  the  one  thing  tested,  will  not  the  pupil  realize 
that  the  use  of  “  ix)nies  ”  will  be  the  worst  possible  policy? 

The  proposed  plan  of  entrance  examinations,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  basis  on  which  it  will  rest,  will  help  the  pupil 
at  the  very  point  where  at  present  he  is  left  most  helpless.  I 
refer  to  the  test  in  Latin  prose  “  composition,”  or,  to  use  saner 
terms,  to  the  test  in  Latin  writing.  That  drill  in  Latin  writ¬ 
ing  is  indispensable  to  the  mastery  of  Latin  no  one  will  se¬ 
riously  deny.  Here,  however,  the  processes  employed  differ 
markedly  from  those  used  by  the  pupil  in  the  rest  of  his  work. 
Here  we  have  synthesis,  there  analysis;  here  science  and  art 
combined,  there  science;  here  creative  personal  effort,  there 
the  examination  of  work  ready  to  one’s  hand,  carefully  done 
by  another.  Writing  of  Latin  is  naturally  more  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  than  the  interpretation  of  Latin;  a  knowledge  of  syntax 
and  an  understanding  of  word-order  become  here  of  far  more 
value  than  they  are  in  the  reading  of  Latin.  But  here,  too,  a 
knowledge  of  vocabulary  will  make  all  other  knowledge  far 
more  valuable.  It  often  happens  that  a  student  can  recite 
glibly  the  constructions  required  to  express  ideas  of  purpose, 
result,  cause,  etc.,  but  is  helpless  to  render  English  into  Latin 
because  he  does  not  know  the  Latin  equivalents  for  the  English 
words.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  particular  kind  of  knowledge  that 
renders  it  so  very  difficult  for  the  reader  of  examination  pa¬ 
pers,  College  Entrance  Board  or  other,  to  mark  pai>ers  in  Latin 
writing  fairly.  How  much  credit  shall  he  give  to  a  pupil  who 
indicates  in  English  words  the  required  construction,  but  is 
ignorant  of  Latin  words  which  seem  to  the  examiner  funda¬ 
mental  ?  Personally,  I  wish  to  see  more  rather  than  less  stress 
laid  on  the  examinations  in  Latin  writing;  the  program  advo¬ 
cated  in  this  paper  makes  such  increased  emphasis  possible,  and 
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fairly,  too.  At  present  there  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  our 
entrance  examinations  in  Latin,  in  that  the  less  difficult  exam¬ 
inations,  those  in  Latin  reading,  are  now  held  on  prescribed 
work,  on  parts  of  certain  authors  which  the  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  study  as  often  and  as  hard  as  he  will,  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  major  part  of  the  test  he  is  to  undergo  will  be 
on  them,  whereas  in  the  far  more  difficult  part  of  his  test,  the 
writing  of  Latin,  every  effort  is  made  to  set  before  the  pupil 
English  sentences  which  he  can  not  by  any  possibility  have  seen 
before.  To  put  the  matter  differently,  in  the  easier  part  of  the 
examinations  sight  work  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
far  harder  matter  it  alone  is  allowed.  On  the  proposed  plan 
the  processes  in  both  parts  of  the  examination  will  largely 
involve  sight  work  (made  possible,  however,  in  each  part  by 
careful  drill  in  vocabulary,  and  by  the  restriction  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  to  the  select  list  of  words).  Progress  in  Latin 
writing  will  be  made  surer  and  more  rapid,  and  the  student  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  meet  more  easily  a  more  exacting  require¬ 
ment. 

One  other  advantage  may  be  mentioned  here  briefly  (it  is 
referred  to  by  Professor  Peck,  p.  343).  At  present  schools 
which  aim  to  fit  candidates  for  different  colleges  find  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  because  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  differ  much  in 
detail.  But  if  all  colleges  substitute  capacity  to  read  and  use 
Latin  for  the  mere  getting  over  of  certain  portions  of  Latin 
literature  as  the  aim  of  the  schools  and  the  candidate,  and  as  the 
thing  they  seek  to  test  by  their  examinations,  this  difficulty 
will,  as  Professor  Peck  pointed  out,  be  obviated  forthwith, 
and  the  work  of  the  schools  will  have  a  unity  and  a  simplicity 
now  unknown.  The  training  of  all  pupils  will  be  exactly  alike, 
regardless  of  the  college  at  which  they  are  severally  to  enter; 
the  quantity  to  be  read  to  develop  capacity  sufficiently  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  various  colleges  will  be  approximately  the  same  for  all 
pupils  of  a  given  school.^ 

*  This  paper  is  concerned  thruout  with  Latin ;  everything,  however, 
which  has  been  said  applies  equally  well  to  Greek.  Logically,  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  are  made  in  entrance  examinations  in  Latin,  kindred 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  entrance  examinaitions  in  Greek.  But 
no  one  has  yet  done  for  the  schools  in  Greek  what  Professor  Lodge  has 
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I  should  like,  then,  to  see  all  colleges  thruout  our  country 
adopt  forthwith  the  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  in  Latin 
outlined  above.  Such  a  desire  may  seem  to  mark  me  as  a  vi¬ 
sionary,  and  wholly  impractical.  But  am  I  a  visionary?  Nay, 
the  time  seems  ripe  for  such  action  by  the  colleges.  Already 
various  important  bodies  have  put  themselves  on  record  as 
favoring  the  essential  principle  which  underlies  the  proposed 
reforms,  the  greatly  increased  stress  laid  on  reading  at  sight. 
The  Classical  Association  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Classical  Association,  the  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  and  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States 
have  all  taken  such  action,  all  alike  petitioning  the  colleges  “  to 
prescribe  much  smaller  portions  of  the  literature  as  the  basis 
of  the  set,  or  prescribed,  examinations  than  are  now  required 
by  some  of  our  universities — ^testing  the  power  to  read  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  simple  examinations  at  sight,  and  thus  leaving  to  the 
schools  the  choice  of  the  major  part  of  the  reading  to  be  done 
by  their  students.”  The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  has  resolutions  identical  in  terms 
pending  before  it.  The  American  Philological  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  December  last,  recommended  that  in  entrance 
examinations  in  Latin  increased  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
sight  reading.  Finally,  the  faculties  of  Barnard  and  Columbia 
colleges  have  unanimously  approved  the  proposed  changes,  and 
have  constituted  the  university  professors  of  Latin  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  other  colleges,  and 
to  invite  their  cooperation. 

Charles  Knapp 

Barnard  Colt.ege 

Columbia  University 

done  for  Latin  in  his  vocabulary  of  high-school  Latin.  It  may  be  noted, 
without  disparagement  to  Professor  Lodge,  that  the  task  of  preparing 
such  a  vocabulary  in  Greek  is  rajther  harder.  There  is  a  wide  divergence 
between  the  vocabulary  of  the  Anabasis  and  that  of  the  Iliad;  further, 
many  of  the  words  in  Homer  do  not  recur  in  later  Greek.  The  task  is 
not,  however,  impossible;  probably  certain  portions  of  Lysias  and  of 
Plato  (the  Apology  and  perhaps  the  Crito)  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with. 
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The  teachers’  institute  system  has  been  a  makeshift,  and  was 
not  originally  intended  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  any  state.  Its  inauguration  and  maintenance 
by  most  of  the  states  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  means  to  more  | 

systematically  educate  teachers  and  to  lack  of  disposition,  on  i 

the  part  of  those  who  begin  teaching,  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
prepare  properly  for  the  vocation.  This  system  has  permitted  f 

the  elements  of  didactics  and  of  public-school  methods  to  be  ' 

given  in  a  partial  way  to  teachers  in  a  mass  thru  organized 
work  covering  from  one  to  four  weeks  each  year.  The  vast  ^ 

majority  of  these  institutes  are  not  over  five  days  in  session, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  work  that  is  really  accomplished, 
the  expense  to  the  states  and  to  the  teachers  conjointly  is 
extravagantly  large.  There  are  three  types  of  these  institutes 

*  To  have  a  proper  understanding  at  the  beginning  it  becomes  necessary 
to  define  terms  that  are  applied  to  the  plans  of  instructing  and  training 
teachers,  as  they  are  generally  used  in  the  United  States.  The  expression 
“  summer  term  ”  or  “  summer  session  ”  is  commonly  applied  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  a  school  year  where  the  work  is  conducted  by  an  educational 
institution  like  a  college  or  normal  school,  the  attendance  of  students 
being  voluntary.  The  expression  “  summer  school  ”  is  gradually  coming 
to  be  used  to  mean  a  voluntary  annual  meeting  of  teachers  for  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  conducted  by  a  superintendent  or  other  official,  where  the 
chief  object  is  that  of  instructing  and  preparing  candidates  for  teachers’ 
certificate-examinations.  The  expression  “  teachers’  institute  ”  is  com¬ 
monly  used  to  mean  a  compulsory  assembling  of  teachers  by  educational 
officials,  in  order  to  give  them  instruction  and  suggestions  regarding  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  deemed  by  these  officers  as  absolutely  important  and  essential 
to  the  betterment  of  the  work.  These  institutes  vary  as  to  length  of  time 
from  one  day  to  one  week,  and  include  the  teachers  of  a  city,  county  or 
larger  district,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  conductor.  They  are 
generally  so  commended  and  emphasized  thru  advertisement  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  the  sole  organized  agency  that  is  relied  upon 
to  educate  and  train  the  teachers,  and  thus  develop  their  efficiency,  schol¬ 
arship,  and  skill. 
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as  to  attendance : — the  compulsory,  the  quasi-compulsory,  and 
the  occasional  voluntary.  In  the  majority  of  states  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  attendance  is  required,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  spirit 
of  the  assembly  is  not  notable  for  responsive  expression.  The 
fact  that  the  teachers  are  on  hand,  that  they  pay  the  fees  ex¬ 
acted  by  law,  and  that  they  submit  calmly  to  the  lectures  and 
lessons  given  without  protest,  is  no  suitable  basis  for  a  fair 
judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the  results  gained.  In  most  cases 
the  teachers’  contracts,  their  licenses,  and  their  remaining  in 
the  vocation  next  year  all  depend  upon  their  silent  acquiescence 
to  the  formal  demands  of  their  superiors,  and  to  the  severe 
exactions  of  the  law.  No  other  vocation  is  required  to  submit 
to  so  much  useless  repetition  of  dogmas  and  proposed  theories, 
to  such  a  system  of  coaching,  or  to  so  much  instruction  that  is 
without  useful  application  or  real  value  as  is  thus  uniformly 
demanded  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  teach  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  institute  system  when  managed 
by  specially  competent  persons  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  work 
of  elementary  education  in  the  formative  period  of  most  of  the 
states,  but  it  has  also  had  the  counter  effect  of  making  teachers 
satisfied  with  minimum  educational  qualifications,  and  with 
empirical  training,  so  that  the  majority  of  them  have  long  since 
concluded  that  when  they  have  enough  scholarship  to  secure 
a  brief  license  to  teach,  and  have  added  to  this  annual  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  teachers’  institute,  they  have  shown  sufficient  pro¬ 
fessional  evidence  of  their  individual  capability  as  educators. 
The  universality  of  the  institute  system  is  so  great  that  the 
demand  for  specific  instructors  of  all  kinds  far  exceeds  the 
supply  of  the  truly  competent  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  insti¬ 
tute  has  so  languished  in  importance  thru  lack  of  vigorous, 
capable  work  being  done  that  the  time  given  and  the  money 
expended  are  frequently  both  wasted.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  has  led  many  states  to  the  organization,  in  addition,  of 
so-called  summer  schools,  where  instruction  in  the  scholastic 
lines  required  for  the  licenses  to  teach  is  given  prominence 
and  where  the  institute  work  is  then  limited  to  inspirational 
lectures  and  revival-meeting  plans,  with  the  purpose  of  propa- 
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gating  educational  evangelism  and  developing  enthusiasm 
among  the  patrons  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  At  the 
same  time  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  have 
organized  summer  sessions,  in  which  instruction  in  scholastic 
and  professional  subjects  is  given,  of  the  same  grade  as  during 
other  sessions  of  the  school-year,  with  a  result  that  the  teachers 
have  voluntarily  responded  in  large  numbers  to  these  invita¬ 
tions,  and  have  spent  their  vacations  in  serious  study  and  reci¬ 
tation.  These  later  movements  have  not  been  accepted  uni¬ 
formly  as  fair  substitutes  for  the  institute,  and,  hence,  in  many 
instances,  those  in  authority  over  the  teachers  have  compelled 
institute  attendance  in  preference  to  this  more  extended  study, 
thus  discouraging  the  real  substantial  efforts  they  are  making 
for  improvement.  This  has  been  due  to  fear  of  loss  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  thru  loss  of  numbers  enrolled  and,  hence,  to  loss 
of  control,  and  to  other  reasons  that  are  official  and  personal. 

In  some  states  the  “  teachers’-meeting,”  for  three  days  con¬ 
tinuously,  or  for  a  day  at  a  time  scattered  thruout  the  year,  for 
not  exceeding  five  days,  has  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the 
institute.  \Miere  the  purpose  is  to  reach  the  actual  teachers 
at  work  in  the  schools,  and  where  the  object  is  evangelistic  and 
inspirational,  the  satisfaction  with  the  new  method  is  very 
uniform,  and  the  plan  is  commended  as  more  desirable  than 
the  common  institutes,  since  an  institute  of  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  or  even  of  shorter  time,  must  generally  be  held  during 
the  summer  vacation,  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  interests  as  well  as  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  teachers  should  be  considered  in  the 
planning  and  conducting  of  such  organized  efforts  for  their 
betterment,  but  in  most  instances  these  are  entirely  disre¬ 
garded  or  overlookt. 

The  actual  results  claimed  for  teachers’  institutes  are  usu¬ 
ally  greatly  overestimated  by  those  who  conduct  them.  They 
allow  their  enthusiasm  to  direct  their  judgment,  they  accept 
appearances  as  results  because  they  assume  that  the  work  they 
have  done  is  specially  effective  and  positively  permanent. 
They  have  no  definite  way  to  determine  the  facts,  or  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  and  the  estimates  they 
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make  are  more  or  less  visionary  and  unreliable.  Those  who 
follow  the  business  of  conducting  these  annual  assemblies, 
whose  vocation  depends  on  the  system  and  who  are  firm  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  system,  more  because  they  do  not  know  anything 
better  to  do  for  the  teachers  than  because  of  its  real  excellence 
or  its  efficiency,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  unprejudiced 
witnesses. 

In  many  of  the  states  it  is  possible  to  bar  the  admission  to 
the  teacher’s  vocation  by  requiring  a  definite  scholastic  educa¬ 
tion  and  professional  training  before  beginning  the  work,  and 
then  use  teachers’  meetings  of  some  kind  to  complete  the  sys¬ 
tem.  This  would  be  cheaper  in  reality  for  the  teacher  in  both 
time  and  strength,  it  would  make  the  work  of  teaching  easier 
to  do,  because  the  qualifications  would  be  raised  by  entrance 
conditions,  and  even  salaries  would  improve  thru  scarcity  of 
candidates,  while  consolidation  of  rural  schools  would  occur 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  institute  system  is  the  mother 
of  such  inventions  as  ( i)  the  licensing  of  teachers  and  grading 
said  licenses,  with  the  hope  of  so  discriminating  as  to  compel 
study  and  advancement;  (2)  the  taxing  system  of  fees  for 
certificates  and  for  registration  of  certificates  to  compel  the 
teachers  to  maintain  the  institute  out  of  their  small  incomes, 
and  (3)  the  compulsory  attitude  of  supervision  that  drives 
teachers  to  certain  programs  and  lectures  without  regard  to 
their  individual  needs,  or  of  the  schools  they  conduct.  The 
constant  change  of  county  superintendents,  the  introduction  of 
new  and  inexperienced  instructors,  the  rising  and  falling  of 
state  superintendents  thru  frequent  elections,  have  each  had  a 
decided  effect  upon  keeping  the  institute  system  glorified  and 
magnified  from  year  to  year. 

The  practical  value  of  this  system  of  work  is,  therefore, 
much  in  doubt  to  candid  observers.  The  expense  of  the 
method  is  serious  when  money  expenditure,  harassing  of  the 
teachers  continually,  and  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  planned  are  considered.  The  work  of  instruction 
in  institutes  is  temporary  at  the  best,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  plan  can  be  devised  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
and  insure  a  teacher  in  specially  making  such  work  a  profes- 
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sion.  The  appointments  are  usually  more  or  less  political,  and 
the  work  done  is  peripatetic  and  erratic  to  a  large  extent.  The 
developing  of  a  supply  of  skilled  and  well  qualified  teachers  for 
the  schools  is  not  making  progress,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  are  scarcely  any  better  than  they  were  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago,  and  the  only  real  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  the  profession  has  been  due  to  the  small  contingent  that 
annually  graduates  from  the  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and 
have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  a  career.  These  persons 
have  naturally  obtained  the  better  class  of  appointments  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  they  receive  the  better  salaries  and  the 
better  social  and  civic  opportunities  because  of  their  education 
and  their  progressive  spirit.  The  state  normal  schools  are  fre¬ 
quently  unfairly  criticised  because  they  do  not  seem  to  reach, 
to  any  large  extent,  the  great  mass  of  elementary  teachers  that 
exist  everywhere.  It  is  not  recognized  that  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  license  system  that  confers  upon  immaturity  and  igno¬ 
rance  the  right  to  teach,  and  to  the  institute  system  that  con¬ 
stantly  holds  out  the  inducement  of  short  and  cheap  prepara¬ 
tion  for  such  qualifications  as  the  licenses  demand.  These  two 
influences  combined  are  not  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  qualifications,  but  to  perpetuate  the  lowest  grade  that  is 
legally  possible  and,  as  a  consequence,  such  a  policy  can  never 
make  the  common  schools  better,  or  require  either  scholarship 
■or  professional  knowledge,  except  of  the  most  meager  kind. 
The  salaries  paid  now  to  this  great  class  of  teachers  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  services  given,  and  the  moral  effect  is  such 
that  even  the  well-qualified  are  paid  but  a  few  dollars  more 
because  the  public  is  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  poor 
and  the  good.  So  much  so  is  this  true  that  even  the  college 
and  the  normal-school  graduate,  however  well  prepared,  are 
required  to  attend  the  same  institutes  and  receive  the  same 
commonplace  instruction  as  those  who  have  never  had  any  of 
these  advantages,  the  theory  being  that  there  is  something  so 
invaluable  and  so  helpful  about  this  annual  “  round-up  ”  of 
the  employed  that  no  one,  whatever  he  may  have  had,  or  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  marvelous 
benefits  distributed. 
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To  meet  these  genuine  objections  sundry  plans  have  been 
formulated.  Louisiana  subdivides  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
so  that  those  of  first  grade  and  beyond  are  expected  to  attend 
six-weeks’  summer  sessions,  held  at  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Baton  Rouge,  and  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
while  the  beginners,  the  second-grade,  and  the  third-grade 
certificate  holders  attend  four  weeks’  summer  schools  in  seven 
different  places  in  the  state,  ten  per  cent,  being  added  to  the 
general  average  obtained  by  examination  for  certificates,  to 
encourage  such  attendance,  while  the  institute  of  one  week 
is  conducted  while  the  schools  are  in  session  and  the  wages  of 
the  teachers  are  paid  for  the  time.  Nebraska  organizes  and 
maintains  eight  junior  normal  schools  for  a  six  weeks’  session, 
and  also  has  work  for  an  equivalent  summer  session  at  the 
normal  schools  and  the  state  university.  Michigan  holds  six 
weeks’  session  of  her  state  normal  schools  and  also  in  the 
counties  where  training  classes  are  annually  maintained.  New 
York  employs  five  institute  conductors,  pays  them  each 
$3,000.00  a  year  and  expenses,  and  manages  the  institutes  thru 
the  supervision  of  the  Third  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  furnishing  also  two  special  instructors  in  drawing,  at 
$2,500.00  and  $2,200.00  a  year;  an  instructor  in  English,  at 
$2,000.00,  and  an  instructor  in  primary  work,  at  $1,200.00  a 
year.  The  programs,  the  syllabuses,  and  the  employment  of 
assistants  are  all  done  at  the  state  Capitol,  and  the  state  pays 
$10.00  a  day  and  expenses  to  assistants  who  are  selected  from 
the  better  qualified  teachers  of  the  state.  New  Jersey  pays 
good  salaries  to  teachers,  having  $9,745,303.92  available  to 
pay  for  such  service  in  1908-09,  and  then  allows  the  teachers 
the  privilege  of  looking  after  their  own  professional  equip¬ 
ment.  Minnesota  has  displaced  the  institute  by  organizing 
county  teachers’  training  schools  that  are  in  session  for  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Maryland  divides  the  teachers  into  groups, 
according  to  their  grade  of  work,  and  attempts  to  give  proper 
five-day  instruction  to  each  group.  Utah  controls  the  work 
by  having  a  board  for  each  county  to  manage  the  institutes, 
consisting  of  the  state  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal 
of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  county  superintendent. 
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while  the  state  normal  school  must  furnish  the  instructors. 
North  Dakota  organizes  training  schools  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  addition  to  the  institutes.  Missouri  has  substituted 
summer  schools  and  county  teachers’  associations,  paying 
teachers  for  their  time  used  in  the  latter,  to  not  exceed  two 
days.  Wisconsin  appropriates  $14,000.00  for  the  support  of 
institutes,  which  amount  is  distributed  by  a  committee  of  three 
from  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  while  $9,000.00 
more  is  distributed  among  the  counties  for  institute  purposes, 
according  to  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  respective  counties, 
each  of  the  eight  normal  schools  furnishing  an  institute  con¬ 
ductor  specially  selected  for  that  work,  while  institutes  are 
conducted  like  schools,  and  a  thoro  state  system  exists.  Okla¬ 
homa  claims  to  have  “  the  best  system  known  to  civilization,” 
and  requires  the  institute  to  be  in  session  from  four  to  ten 
weeks.  The  institute  course  of  study  is  sold  by  the  state  to 
all  who  want  copies,  there  being  no  free  distribution  of  any 
kind.  States  like  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  others, 
still  maintain  the  institute  system  for  one  week  or  more,  and 
make  state  appropriations  to  support  high-grade  summer  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  tlie  state  university, 
letting  things  drift  awhile,  hoping  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  may  eventually  prevail.  The  growing  tendency  in  these 
states  is  toward  the  education  of  the  teachers  by  schools,  and 
transposing  the  institutes  into  teachers’  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions  for  not  over  one  week,  at  which  inspirational  lectures 
and  conferences  occur. 

The  uniform  statement  of  state  superintendents  and  other 
prominent  workers  for  the  good  of  the  common-school  teacher 
is  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions,  and  that 
they  are  anxiously  waiting  for  some  suggested  improvement 
of  any  kind  that  will  harmonize  the  public-school  interest  and 
give  their  respective  states  a  more  economical  and  effective 
system  of  training  teachers.  While  this  is  the  condition  and 
these  experiments  are  going  on,  the  certificate  system  of  taxing 
teachers  for  the  institute  fund  still  prevails,  and  money  is  con¬ 
tinually  provided  whereby  the  whole  organization  lives  and 
prospers  without  success  or  efficiency.  If  this  large  fund 
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could  be  used  as  well  for  the  holding  of  teachers’  conferences 
and  public  meetings  for  people  and  teachers  combined,  during 
the  school  year,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  better  general  re¬ 
sults  could  be  obtained  and  better  conditions  would  be  devel¬ 
oped.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  New  Jersey  method  of  “  paying 
very  liberal  salaries,  requiring  a  high  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tion,  allowing  the  teachers  to  look  after  their  own  education 
and  training,”  honoring  graduation  from  good  schools  by 
granting  permanent  licenses  to  such  as  properly  train  and  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  should  prevail,  it  is  then  certain  that  the  teach¬ 
er-supply  problem  would  take  care  of  itself  in  a  very  few  years. 

Among  other  states,  Iowa  has  adopted  a  new  and  attractive 
plan  that  has  many  encouraging  features.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  characteristics  are  as  follows:  (i)  Holders  of  state  cer¬ 
tificates  from  other  states  can  have  their  credentials  accepted 
and  an  Iowa  certificate  issued  without  asking  for  more  than 
the  indorsement  of  their  own  state;  (2)  Graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  state  are  licensed  without  ex¬ 
amination,  provided  they  pursued  certain  studies  in  psychology 
and  education  while  in  their  respective  schools;  (3)  The  par¬ 
tition  walls  of  counties  and  states  are  broken  down  and  talent 
and  scholarship  are  welcomed,  the  commonwealth  being  a 
'  unit  in  honoring  and  wanting  those  who  prepare  well  for  a 
career;  (4)  Institute  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  is  largely 
confined  to  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  grades  of  service. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  true  way  to  settle  the  teacher- 
supply  question  is  that  of  using  the  instrumentalities  already 
existing,  to  encourage  those  who  study  and  prepare  by  admit¬ 
ting  them  once  for  all  to  the  profession  without  any  but  volun¬ 
tary  considerations  afterward,  to  pay  such  salaries  to  such  per¬ 
sons  that  the  vocation  is  a  desirable  business,  and  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  condition  of  servitude  and  incompe¬ 
tency  continued  thru  legal  and  supervising  agencies. 
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THE  INDIRECT  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MENTAL 
FUNCTION  THRU  IDEALS 

Except  in  the  minds  of  laymen,  and  of  “  lay  ”  teachers,  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  has  had  its  day.  Educationists  and 
psychologists  no  longer  speak  of  “  the  disciplinary  influence 
of  studies,”  or  of  “  disciplining  the  mind.”  The  discussions 
and  researches  of  the  last  decade  have  made  these  phrases  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  formerly  used.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  improvement  of  one  mental  function 
or  activity  has  no  influence  on  the  improvement  of  others. 
Such  improvement  is  granted,  and  has  been  demonstrated,  but 
it  is  usually  slight,  and  occurs  thru  definite  channels,  and  in 
measurable  degrees,  not  in  general  and  more  or  less  mysterious 
ways. 

The  channels  thru  which  improvement  spreads  may  appar¬ 
ently  all  be  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  “  identical 
elements.”  These  elements  Thorndike^  has  classified  farther 
under  the  sub-heads  of  “  identity  of  substance  ”  and  “  identity 
of  procedure.”  Subjects  that  have  a  part  of  their  content  in 
common  can  scarcely  help  being  mutually  beneficial.  A  thoro 
training  in  mathematics  will  make  physics  easier  because 
physics  is  largely  mathematics,  and  the  person  that  knows 
Latin  and  Gennan  will  have  little  difficulty  in  learning  Espe¬ 
ranto  because  he  already  has  most  of  the  root  words.  So, 
likewise,  the  student  that  has  learned  the  method  of  procedure 
in  studying  one  subject  will  be  benefited  in  another  where  a 
similar  method  is  used.  The  student  of  languages  in  time  ac¬ 
quires  a  mode  of  attack  that  he  uses  in  all  language  study, 
and  the  person  who  has  had  a  laboratory  course  in  chemistry 
can  later  apply  many  of  the  methods  he  has  learned  in  the 
laboratory  work  in  physics,  biology,  and  other  sciences. 

*  Principles  of  teaching,  chap.  xv. 
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According  to  Thorndike,  these  two  species  of  identical  ele¬ 
ments  embrace  all  the  cases.  Everything  that  does  not  come 
under  identity  of  substances  and  whose  influence  can  possibly 
spread,  is  classed  under  identity  of  procedure.  But  is  this 
entirely  satisfactory  ?  Where,  for  example,  should  “  obe¬ 
dience  ”  and  “  self-reliance  ”  be  placed?  Thorndyke  mentions 
these  as  identical  elements  that  function  in  different  situations 
(pp.  243-4),  but  he  does  not  classify  them  farther.  But 
strictly  speaking,  these  elements  are  neither  identities  of  sub¬ 
stance,  which  have  objective  reference,  nor  identities  of  proce¬ 
dure  or  method  (the  preferable  term),  which  act  as  rules  for 
manipulating  the  objective.  In  so  far  as  they  are  not  merely 
habitual  or  instinctive  they  exist  in  the  mind  as  standards  or 
ideals  that  serve  as  models,  or  ends,  for  activity.  Their  refer¬ 
ence  is  primarily  subjective,  altho  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
they  can  be  realized  only  in  the  concrete.  They  function  as 
identical  elements  in  different  situations,  it  is  true,  but  they 
do  not  logically  fall  into  either  of  the  sub-classes  mentioned. 
We  need  a  third  sub-class,  and  I  would  suggest  for  it  the  name 
“  identity  of  aim.”  This  is  parallel  in  phraseology  with  the 
others,  and  seems  to  cover  the  point. 

The  present  study  falls  into  the  third  sub-class,  the  influence 
of  identity  of  aim.  The  study  was  stimulated  in  the  main  by 
certain  parts  of  the  chapter  on  formal  discipline  in  Bagley’s 
Educative  process,  where  this  subject  was  first  brought  to  clear 
consciousness.  Bagley  there  states,  basing  his  conclusion  on 
experimental  evidence  (p.  208),  that  the  habit  of  producing 
neat  papers  in  arithmetic  does  not  function  with  reference  to 
neat-written  work  in  other  studies.  In  fact,  he  says,  “  The 
results  are  almost  startling  in  their  failure  to  show  the  slightest 
improvement  in  language  and  spelling  papers,  altho  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  arithmetic  papers  was  noticeable  from  the 
very  first.” 

But  Bagley  is  not  willing  to  generalize  from  this  beyond 
the  realm  of  mere  habit.  Every  habit  is  specific,  functionary 
marginally  or  subconsciously,  and  so  can  not  be  generalized  be¬ 
cause  of  its  intrinsic  nature.  He  maintains  that  this  is  not  the 
case  when  the  matter  is  made  fully  conscious,  when,  for  ex- 
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ample,  the  ideal,  instead  of  the  habit  of  neatness  is  established. 
This  raises  the  matter  to  the  plane  of  judgment  which  func¬ 
tions  focally,  and  the  ideal,  once  established,  can  then  “  be 
generalized  to  any  extent  that  one  pleases  ”  (p.  215). 

But  on  this  point  Bagley  submits  no  experimental  evidence, 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  it  that  the  present 
experiment  was  undertaken.  The  experiment  was  pursued, 
according  to  the  following  directions,  which  were  faithfully 
carried  out. 

Problem:  Does  the  ideal  of  neatness,  brought  out  in  'con¬ 
nection  with,  and  applied  in,  one  school  subject  function  in 
other  school  subjects? 

1.  In  the  written  work  of  one  school  subject  pay  all  the 
attention  you  can  both  to  the  habit  and  the  ideal  of  neatness. 
Demand  neat  papers,  having  them  rewritten  when  necessary. 

2.  Talk  frequently  ivith  the  class  (not  to)  on  the  importance 
of  neatness  in  dress,  business,  the  home,  hospitals,  etc.,  con¬ 
necting  it  as  far  as  you  can  with  the  subject  under  experiment. 
Guard  against  overdoses. 

3.  Do  not  bring  up  the  subject  of  neatness  in  connection 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  school.  If  the  pupils  bring  up 
these  studies,  quietly  substitute  something  else.  Talk  of  neat¬ 
ness  only  in  that  class,  not  to  the  school  in  general. 

4.  Collect  one  or  more  papers  a  week  in  three  or  four  sub¬ 
jects — language  (grammar),  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
— one  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the  experiment.  Have  name 
and  date  on  each  paper. 

5.  Collect  at  least  three  pai>ers  in  each  subject  before  you 
bring  up  the  matter  of  neatness. 

6.  Do  not  let  the  class  know  that  an  experiment  is  being 
conducted.  Do  not  alter  the  work  of  the  school  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  If  uniform  exercise  papers  are  not  required  now,  do 
not  make  the  requirement. 

7.  Keep  a  brief  record  each  day  of  what  was  said  on  neat¬ 

ness,  or  if  nothing  was  said,  as:  March  28.  We  talked  of  the 
importance  of  neatness  in - . 

8.  Make  specific  note  of  any  other  changes  in  neatness  you 
notice  in  the  pupils,  in  dress,  their  desks,  etc. 
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9.  Carry  on  the  experiment  for  eight  weeks. 

Papers  were  collected  in  three  different  schools,  all  of  the 
seventh  grade.  This  grade  was  chosen  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  pupils  here  were  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  an  ideal.  I  realize,  however,  that  an  experiment  such 
as  this  should  be  carried  in  a  variety  of  fonns,  thru  all  the 
grades,  and  the  high  school  as  well.  The  teachers  collecting 
the  papers  were  Miss  Ella  Pond  Leland,  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Dillon,  Mont.;  Miss  Clara  B.  Harris,  of  Speyer  School, 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Hay¬ 
cock,  of  the  Industrial  Home  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  papers  at  Dillon  and  New  York  were  collected  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1906,  and  those  at 
Washington  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1908.  I 
chose  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  because  I  thought  by 
that  time  the  pupils  would  have  reached  some  degree  of  stabil¬ 
ity  in  the  neatness  of  their  written  work,  thus  making  it  fairly 
safe  to  attribute  any  noticeable  changes  in  this  respect  after 
the  exi)eriment  went  into  operation  to  its  influence. 

The  papers  were  graded  on  the  scale  of  100,  and  the  grad¬ 
ings  were  done  independently  by  three  different  persons. 
These  were  all  teachers  of  experience,  and  only  one  of  them, 
the  writer,  knew  the  details  of  the  experiment.  The  grades 
assigned  harmonize  so  well  in  general  tendency  that  the 
average  warrant  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 

Each  grader  assigned  three  grades  to  each  set  of  papers, — 
one  to  the  papers  collected  before  neatness  was  emphasized, 
one  to  those  near  the  middle  of  the  set,  and  one  to  those  near 
the  end.  In  assigning  the  grades,  neatness  in  respect  to  pen¬ 
manship,  margins,  blots,  erasures,  spacing,  and  arrangement 
were  the  chief  factors  kept  in  mind.  The  three  grades  as¬ 
signed  at  each  point  were  averaged,  and  these  averages  are  the 
figures  that  appear  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  columns 
I,  2,  and  3,  under  each  subject,  correspond,  respectively,  to 
the  averages  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  assigned  to 
each  set  of  papers. 
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obtained  are  numbered  consecutively,  from  i  to  39.  The 
blank  spaces  in  group  II  are  owing  to  defective  sets,  the  teacher 
having  handed  the  papers  to  visitors  as  samples  of  written 
work. 

Neatness  was  specifically  emphasized  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  not  in  the  same  subject  in  the  different  schools.  This  was 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher.  In  group  I  it  was  emphasized 
in  geography,  and  in  group  III  in  arithmetic.  Where  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  in  group  II  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  the 
teachers  not  to  tell  me  in  which  subject  it  was  placed  till  after 
I  had  examined  the  papers,  and  the  teacher  of  this  group  has 
not  yet  told  me.  The  returns  of  this  group  make  it  highly 
unsafe  to  draw  an  inference. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  results  from  the  different  schools 
must,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  chiefly  in  two  ways, — (i)  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching,  and  (2)  the  character  of  the 
schools.  The  teachers  of  groups  I  and  III,  for  example,  are 
about  equally  efficient,  both  taking  high  rank  in  this  respect, 
and  the  slight  difference  in  the  results  is  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  known  that  group  III  is  practically  a  reform 
school. 

Evidently  neatness  made  conscious  as  an  ideal  or  aim  in 
connection  with  only  one  school  subject  does  function  in  other 
subjects.  Directing  our  attention  to  groups  I  and  III,  the 
most  marked  improvement  of  the  papers  occurred  respectively 
in  geography  and  in  arithmetic,  the  subjects  in  which  neatness 
was  emphasized,  but  there  was  unquestionable  improvement 
on  the  average  also  in  other  subjects.  In  group  I  the  average 
grades  in  geography  show  an  improvement  of  5  points,  and 
those  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  respectively  4  and  3.4  points; 
while  in  group  III  arithmetic  improved  4.5  points,  and 
geography  and  history  respectively  2.9  and  2  points.  The 
number  of  pupils  showing  improvement  is  about  the  same  in 
all  the  subjects.  In  group  II  the  improvement  was  in  no  case 
very  marked,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  averages  show 
nowhere  any  decline.  If  neatness  were  not  mentioned  at  all 
for  two  months,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would  be 
some  deterioration.  Hence  if  the  other  subjects  had  merely 
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held  their  own,  some  credit  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  fairly 
attributed  to  the  leavening  influence  of  the  ideal. 

Other  changes  in  the  neatness  of  the  pupils  are  hard  for  the 
teacher  accurately  to  observe,  and  only  one  appears  to  have 
l^ersisted  in  the  attempt.  He  records  “  There  has  been  an 
improvement,  I  believe,  in  the  personal  appearance  of  T.  B., 
R.  W.,  and  G.  M.  The  desks  of  J,  F.,  L.  R.,  G.  M.,  and 
R.  W.  look  better.”  Neatness  in  personal  appearance,  and  in 
the  care  of  desks  were,  of  course,  referred  to  in  developing  the 
ideal. 

This  experiment  touches  the  cpiestion  of  “  generalized 
habits  ”  which  has  been  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  problem  of 
formal  discipline  from  the  beginning.  According  to  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis,  habits  are  specific — they  can  not  well  be  any¬ 
thing  else — but  according  to  common  observation  certain  so- 
called  habits  appear  unquestionably  to  be  generalized.  Such 
habits  are  industry,  perseverance,  self-reliance,  and  the 
like. 

The  cause  of  the  difiiculty  here  is  no  doubt  largely  a  verbal 
one.  If  instead  of  the  word  “  habits  ”  we  should  use  the  word 
“ideals”  much  of  the  difficulty  would  disappear.  Where  such 
a  function  as  perseverance  is  generalized,  it  is  done  so  partly 
at  least  thru  conscious  control,  which  places  it  in  the  second 
category  rather  than  the  first. 

Another  factor  that  enters  here,  and  which  appears  to  be 
large  in  many  instances,  is  that  of  native  capacity.  A  person 
with  a  capacity  for  industry,  perseverance,  or  self-reliance  is 
likely  to  manifest  that  capacity  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  If 
now  this  capacity  be  especially  awakened  in  a  particular  study, 
and  it  then  naturally  functions  elsewhere,  it  is  wrongly  inferred 
that  it  has  become  a  generalized  habit.  'That  people  differ  in 
their  native  capacity  in  these  respects  is  evident  to  all  and  is 
unquestioned  by  psychologists. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  still  a  third  factor  that  enters  here. 
Habit  and  judgment  can  not  be  sharply  divided,  but  they  hold 
a  relation  to  each  other  like  that  of  two  triangles  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  rectangle.  They  may  both  be  present  in  the  same 
reaction,  but  as  one  increases  the  other  decreases.  Habit  is 
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thus  not  necessarily  confined  to  situations  that  are  identical  in 
all  respects,  but  it  may  operate  in  response  to  similar  elements 
in  otherwise  different  situations.  Some  conscious  guidance 
is  probably  used  in  selecting  the  similar  element,  but  even  this 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Hence  a  function  like  perse¬ 
verance  may  actually  be  more  on  the  plane  of  habit  than  that 
of  judgment,  even  when  acquired.  This  makes  classification 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  so  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  confusion  that  exists. 

Adults  of  the  reflective  type  have,  of  course,  never  doubted 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  ideals  and  standards  that  func¬ 
tion  in  different  situations,  but  the  influence  of  such  ideals 
and  standards  is  no  doubt  much  over-emphasized  by  them  for 
humanity  at  large.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that  this 
matter  may  be  made  effective,  even  with  children  just  entering 
the  period  of  adolescence.  This  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  humdrum  and  mechanical  teaching  one  often  sees, 
teaching  that  confines  itself  to  the  grooves  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Such  teaching  is  out  of  place  everywhere,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  during  the  period  of  adolescence.  To  bring  to  con¬ 
sciousness  the  general  relations  of  aim  and  method,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  activities  of  life,  not  only  adds  to  the  interest, 
but  also  directly  to  the  results  achieved.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  indirect  improvement  of  mental  function,  even  in 
spheres  quite  subtile,  but  the  means  of  such  improvement  must 
receive  direct  attention.  And  this  is  the  essential  point.  To 
expect  something  to  come  somehow'  and  in  some  way  is  a  vain 
hope.  Our  results  in  mental  training  follow  only  upon  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  definite  and  intelligent  effort,  but  with  this  they 
seem  everyw^here  commensurate. 

William  C.  Ruediger 

The  George  Washington  University, 

Washington,  D.C. 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  ‘ 

It  has  been  lately  said  that  the  weakest  part  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  the  high  school.  It  has  less  unity  in  theory 
and  less  definiteness  in  practice  than  any  other,  and  those  who 
have  charge  of  its  administration  are  less  sure  that  they  are 
doing  the  right  thing  than  is  the  case  with  other  types  of 
schools.  “  As  a  forcing-house  between  grammar  school  and 
college,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “  the  high  school  hasn’t  time  to 
do  anything  very  well.”  Hence  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  do 
fewer  things,  thus  saving  time  to  do  some  things  better. 

If  we  were  to  start  at  the  beginning  of  education,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  results  of  tradition  and  of  half-hearted  experiment, 
what  should  the  high  school  do?  By  high  school  we  mean  the 
four  years  of  school  life,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
to  that  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  resting  on  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  presumably  leading  to 
the  college  on  the  other, — in  most  cases  the  last  of  the  years  in 
which  a  student  lives  at  home  and  goes  to  school. 

It  has  these  duties  clearly  indicated:  To  give  a  rounded  de¬ 
velopment  of  physical  and  mental  jxtwers,  so  that  no  line  of 
talent  shall  perish  by  default,  it  should  indicate  and  emphasize 
that  form  of  ability  which  will  count  for  most  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  it  should  do  its  foundation  work  with  such  thoro- 
ness  that  the  higher  education  may  be  built  upon  it  with  the 
certainty  that  the  attainments  shall  be  solid,  so  far  as  they  go. 
This  is  all  that  the  colleges  and  universities  have  the  right  to 
ask,  and  for  them  to  specify  certain  classes  of  subjects,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  real  interest  of  the  secondary  schools  and  their 
pupils,  is  a  species  of  impertinence  which  only  tradition  jus¬ 
tifies.  To  demand  thoroness  of  secondary  instruction  and  to 

*  Read  before  the  California  High  School  Teachers’  Association  at 
Santa  Cruz,  January  3,  1908. 
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enforce  this  demand  in  any  practicable  way  is  the  duty  of  the 
college,  but  the  question  of  what  the  high  schools  shall  teach 
is  a  question  for  these  schools  to  decide  for  themselves.  In 
general,  the  high-school  graduate  who  has  a  training  worth 
while,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  is  also  well  fitted  to  enter  college 
for  further  training.  In  general,  too,  the  high  school  must 
consider  its  individual  students.  A  well-rounded  training  for 
one  is  a  very  lop-sided  discipline  for  another,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  special  interests  must  not  be  overlookt.  For  these 
reasons  a  considerable  range  of  choice  is  necessary  in  a  good 
high  school.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  an  elective  system 
such  as  the  colleges  have  found  necessary.  In  an  ideal  high- 
school  system  the  election  should  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  But  at  the  same  time  the  wise  teacher  makes  sure 
that  the  student  maintains  a  continuous  interest  in  something. 
The  lack  .of  such  sustained  interest  is  the  main  reason  why 
most  of  the  boys  drop  out  of  the  high  school  to  get  where  they 
will  be  doing  something  dealing  with  things,  not  words. 

It  is  clear  that  even  yet,  with  all  the  encroachments  the 
sciences  have  made,  the  study  of  words  still  fills  too  large  a 
part  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  traditional  college  educa¬ 
tion  was  a  training  in  words.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  teach 
language  than  anything  else.  The  average  child  learns  words 
by  rote,  while  other  subjects  demand  a  more  complex  method, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  fill  the  child  with  words,  regardless  of 
the  dyspepsia  and  disgust  the  abnormal  diet  may  produce. 

In  my  judgment,  with  the  average  student  and  especially 
the  average  young  man,  some  study  of  natural  science  ought . 
to  go  with  every  year  in  the  school.  The  child  is  surrounded 
by  a  world  of  actualities,  each  producing  a  definite  effect  on 
his  senses.  In  an  out-of-door  world  he  recognizes  that  exter¬ 
nal  things  are  real.  He  knows  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east, 
and  he  soon  learns  the  various  phases  of  woodcraft  and  field- 
craft — how  to  comport  himself  in  the  presence  of  realities. 
The  constancy  in  these  relations  gives  to  him  a  kind  of  moral 
training,  and  the  knowledge  he  obtains  he  wins  at  first  hand. 
It  is  acquired  in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  and  in  such  terms 
all  real  and  helpful  knowledge  must  always  be  stated. 
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In  our  cities  we  can  not  replace  the  training  of  the  farm, 
the  knowledge  of  the  woods  and  hills,  but  we  can  continue  to 
give  in  some  degree  the  essential  part  of  it — contact  with 
realities  and  extension  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  experience. 
This  is  thru  real  contact  with  animals,  plants,  rocks,  chem¬ 
ical  compounds,  and  physical  instruments,  and  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  scientific  laboratory  has  the  same  value  as  out-of-doors 
experience,  with  the  great  addition  that  it  can  be  made  system¬ 
atic,  and,  therefore,  effective  for  power.  The  value  of  gen¬ 
uine  nature  study,  study  of  science  in  out-of-door  laboratories, 
is  of  the  very  highest  order.  Not  so  the  imitation  nature 
study,  the  study  of  sentimentalisms  about  nature,  or  nature- 
words  smothered  in  painted  adjectives,  now  popular  in  some 
quarters.  Of  still  less  value  are  the  nature  books  written  as 
pot-boilers  by  men  who  would  turn  out  dime  novels  or  problem 
plays  just  as  cheerfully  if  the  literary  current  set  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  student  of  realities  in  nature  and  the  “  nature- 
fakir  ”  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other. 

Once  the  student  cuts  entirely  loose  from  real  objects,  and 
spends  his  days  among  diacritical  marks,  irregular  conjuga¬ 
tions,  and  distinctions  without  difference,  his  orientation  is 
lost.  He  loses  the  distinction  between  what  is  inherently  true 
and  what  is  true  by  agreement  among  men.  He  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  touch  bottom  again  in  the  real  science  of  philol¬ 
ogy.  And  the  average  American  boy  quits  the  high  school  in 
disgust  because  he  can  not  interpret  its  work  in  terms  of  life — 
he  can  not  see  how  its  work  is  related  to  the  world  of  things 
as  they  are. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  sciences,  that  is  a  minor  ques¬ 
tion.  Those  sciences  are  best  which  give  largest  play  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  judgment.  Those  sciences  are  best  which  can 
be  taught  best,  with  most  accuracy  and  most  enthusiasm.  In 
general,  it  is  better  to  teach  one  science  well  than  two  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  the  reason  for  teaching  any  science  is  its  helpful¬ 
ness  to  the  mind,  not  the  fact  that  there  may  be  money  in 
knowing  it.  But  to  have  any  value  at  all  the  science  we  teach 
must  deal  with  realities,  not  book-science.  “  If  you  study  na¬ 
ture  in  books,  when  you  go  out  of  doors  you  can  not  find  her.’' 
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And  this,  too,  is  a  reason  why  manual  training  of  some  sort 
ought  to  form  some  part  of  every  well-balanced  school  course. 
Training  of  the  hand  is  really  training  of  the  brain.  This  is 
a  motor  world  we  live  in — a  world  in  which  men  do  things. 
We  of  America  are  preeminently  a  motor-people.  We  do 
things.  What  can  I  do  with  it,  is  the  first  interest  of  every 
child.  And  to  learn  to  do  things  with  the  hand  is  of  greater 
value  as  mental  training  than  the  disentanglement  of  phrases, 
or  the  memorizing  of  lists  of  irregular  verbs.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  manual  training  of  some  sort  for  all  boys  and  girls 
will  represent  the  greatest  immediate  forward  step  in  second¬ 
ary  education.  But  the  purpose  of  this  training  must  be  intel¬ 
lectual,  not  to  teach  a  trade,  and  only  secondarily  to  fit  for  the 
engineering  courses  of  the  universities. 

As  the  third  of  the  three  most  important  duties  of  the  high 
school,  I  would  place  the  mastery  of  English.  The  student 
ought  to  learn  how  to  write  good  English — clear,  accurate,  and 
straightforward.  He  should  read  enough  good  English  to 
know  it  when  it  is  written.  He  should  study  poetry  enough 
to  know  what  it  is  about,  and  if  he  is  to  do  any  memorizing, 
there  is  nothing  that  enriches  the  mind  so  much  as  the  memory 
of  good  verse.  I  do  not  know  how  good  English  can  be  taught. 
Most  of  the  students  who  use  it  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  it 
rather  than  to  have  learned  it  in  the  schools.  But  it  is  the  most 
important  tool  of  every  man  who  possesses  it.  It  is  wanted  in 
every  profesion,  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  high-school  course 
of  every  man  who  acquires  it  must  be  judged  successful,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  emphasize  its  importance.  How 
to  give  this  power  is  another  question.  Probably  the  real 
teacher  of  English,  like  the  poet — which,  indeed,  he  must  be — 
is  born,  not  made. 

The  rest  of  the  high-school  course  has  a  minor  claim  on  our 
attention.  Algebra  and  geometry  have  a  high  practical  as  well 
as  definite  intellectual  value.  These  constitute,  moreover,  the 
only  door  to  the  profession  of  engineering.  History  may  be 
learned  in  the  high  school,  but  its  significance  is  mostly  seen 
later.  The  practical  demands  of  intelligent  citizenship  seem 
to  call  for  modern  history,  elementary  economics,  and  civil 
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government  as  high-school  subjects.  Besides,  those  who  do 
not  go  to  college  will  read  no  history  they  do  not  begin  in  the 
high  school.  The  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  have  a  high 
value  to  those  who  can  master  and  use  them,  for  every  new 
language  opens  to  a  man  a  new  world,  and  the  influences  of  a 
new  civilization.  Most  high-school  students  get  very  little 
from  any  of  them,  and  the  one  intellectually  most  important — 
the  Greek — is  practically  excluded  from  our  secondary  schools 
as  being  of  least  practical  value.  Without  in  the  least  under¬ 
rating  the  value  of  Latin  to  “  Roman-minded  men,”  who  make 
a  manly  use  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  American 
high-school  boy  gets  less  out  of  Latin  than  out  of  any  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  We  may  regret  this,  but  we  must 
face  it  as  a  fact.  For  the  rest  drawing  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  the  course,  if  only  for  its  value  as  an  aid  to  observation. 
“  A  pencil  is  one  of  the  best  of  eyes,”  as  Agassiz  used  to  say, 
and  drawing  is  one  of  the  means  of  expressing  observation  in 
terms  of  action. 

In  brief,  the  American  high  school  ought  to  limit  the  range 
of  its  activities  so  as  not  to  do  too  much  at  the  expense  of 
thoroness.  It  ought  to  broaden  its  range  so  as  to  give  to  each 
boy  or  girl  what  is  individually  best,  and  it  ought  to  keep  in 
touch  thruout  with  realities,  with  the  power  of  doing  things, 
and  it  ought  to  cherish  as  its  choicest  art  the  cultivaton  of 
the  power  of  clear,  accurate,  and  original  expression  in  the 
greatest  of  all  languages,  which  is  our  own. 

David  Starr  Jordan 

Stanford  University 


VI 


THE  ACADEMIC  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  ^ 

The  Philistine,  whether  writing  for  a  newspaper  or  not, 
uniformly  uses  the  word  academic  as  a  term  of  contempt  or 
derision.  He  conceives  of  anything  academic  as  necessarily 
remote,  dreamy,  theoretical,  unsubstantial;  and  he  opposes  it, 
in  style  and  in  fact,  to  practical,  real,  attainable.  In  his  mind 
academies  are  places  of  resort  for  callow  and  immature  youth, 
and  grown  men  need  take  no  account  of  them  and  their 
doings.  This  Philistine  is  also  a  Bourbon — if  history  can  be 
stretched  so  far, — for  he  has  dimly  before  his  consciousness 
the  vision  of  a  monastic  school,  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
men  and  careless  of  men’s  immediate  interests,  whose  teachers 
and  students  deem  nothing  significant  or  important  unless  it 
is  either  a  thousand  years  old  or  stands  in  flat  contradiction 
of  ordinarily  accepted  fact.  He  disposes  of  this  creature  of 
his  not  too  well-furnished  imagination  without  difficulty. 

The  facts,  however,  contradict  all  the  Philistine’s  assump¬ 
tions  and  all  his  conclusions.  Neither  Berlin,  nor  Paris,  nor 
Oxford,  nor  Columbia,  nor  Wisconsin,  nor  California  has 
anything  in  common  with  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  calls  aca¬ 
demic.  Each  one  of  them  touches  life,  its  problems  and  its 
most  practical  interests,  at  more  points,  and  more  intimately, 
than  any  railway  or  bank  or  manufacturing  corporation  can 
possibly  do.  These  universities,  and  a  score  more  like  them, 
are  intensely  practical,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word.  They  are  also  intensely  academic ;  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  two  terms. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  true 
conception  of  “  academic  ”  today  makes  it  a  term  descriptive 
of  the  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  matter,  underneath  it 

^  Reprinted  by  request  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  September 
26,  1908. 
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as  well  as  behind  it,  of  examining  its  history  and  weighing  its 
probable  consequences,  and  of  estimating  its  value  by  an 
intellectual  and  ethical  standard,  and  not  merely  with  reference 
to  its  gain-producing  qualities.  So  far  from  being  unpractical, 
this  habit  is  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  It  certainly  is 
not  visionary,  and  visionary  is  what  the  Philistine  has  in  mind 
when  he  writes  “  academic.” 

In  the  sense  just  described,  universities  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  academic  to  the  core.  They  manifest  this  quality 
not  only  in  the  teaching  of  the  students  who  resort  to  them, 
but  in  their  larger  relations  to  the  public  which  they  serve.  For 
in  the  great  modern  democracies  no  university  is  worthy  of 
the  name  that  does  not  regard  itself  as  a  public-service  insti¬ 
tution,  and  act  as  such.  The  university’s  stores  of  scholarship 
and  learning,  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience,  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  freely  at  the  public’s  service,  and  both  the  public 
and  the  government  ought  to  learn  to  look  to  the  universities 
for  whatever  special  information  or  assistance  they  may  from 
time  to  time  need.  The  German  Emperor  once  proudly  said 
that  it  was  the  glory  and  the  boast  of  Germany  that  her  peo¬ 
ple  and  her  universities  stood  z'is-a-z’is.  What  is  true  of  Ger¬ 
many  should  be  true  of  every  civilized  people,  most  of  all 
of  the  United  States,  whose  daily  problems  are  so  complex  and 
so  stupendous. 

Because  of  their  personality,  their  position,  and  their  special 
fitness,  university  officers  are  constantly  in  demand  as  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  or  representatives.  In  recent  years,  Cornell 
lent  White;  Michigan,  Angell;  Columbia,  Moore;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Alexander;  and  the  Catholic  University,  Egan  to  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States.  A  professor  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  member 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  that  State,  and  a  similar  officer 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  statistician  to  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Commission.  No  sooner  was  the  recently  author¬ 
ized  Monetary  Commission  organized  than  its  members  re¬ 
tained  the  services  of  a  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Harvard  University  as  expert  adviser.  Two  or  three  uni¬ 
versity  professors  are  now  doing  more  than  consuls  and 
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traveling  salesman  have  done  in  a  generation  to  build  up  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous,  social,  intellectual,  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  South  America.  The  list  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  it  would  include  public  service — national, 
state,  and  local — of  almost  every  type. 

The  very  effective  and  necessarily  economical  organization 
of  the  large  universities  makes  them  admirable  training 
grounds  for  executive  and  administrative  talent  and  skill.  A 
large  amount  of  business  must  constantly  be  transacted 
promptly  and  efficiently,  and  with  inadequate  means;  this  of 
itself  enforces  ingenuity,  industry,  and  skill.  In  almost  any 
of  the  chief  American  universities  there  will  be  found  a  group 
of  men,  any  one  of  whom  might  safely  be  charged  with  ordi¬ 
nary  administrative  responsibility  of  any  kind  anywhere.  At 
Columbia  University,  for  example,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
are  a  half-dozen  men,  any  one  of  whom,  put  in  full  charge 
of  the  street  railway  system  of  New  York,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  deplorable  situation  from  which  the  stockholders 
and  the  public  are  now  alike  suffering.  A  little  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  point  of  view  infused  into  that  enterprise  would  have 
made  it  more  practical  in  its  outcome. 

The  administration  of  university  finances  is  almost  without 
exception  admirable.  Breaches  of  trust  occur  so  seldom  as  to 
be  practically  non-existent.  Speculative  investments  are  al¬ 
most  equally  rare.  The  story  of  the  uncompensated  care  of 
the  funds  of  the  great  institutions  of  learning  is  often  one 
of  exceptional  wisdom  and  courage.  The  leading  business 
and  professional  men  of  New  York,  who,  as  trustees,  held 
together  for  a  half-century,  despite  all  temptation  and  the 
promptings  of  immediate  need,  the  plot  of  land  that  is  the 
main  portion  of  Columbia’s  endowment,  placed  the  city  and 
the  country  under  lasting  obligation  to  them.  They  made 
possible  a  great  university  by  their  foresight  and  their 
determination. 

University  funds  are,  in  almost  every  case,  carefully  hus¬ 
banded  and  wisely  spent.  In  the  service  of  the  university  as 
trustees  are  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  America. 
Their  personal  counsel  and  supervising  care  give  to  the 
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American  universities  an  element  of  peculiar  strength,  one 
which  the  universities  of  Europe  would  gladly  share  if  the 
way  were  open  to  them  to  do  so. 

The  story  of  the  making  of  an  annual  university  budget — 
at  Columbia,  for  instance — illustrates  the  fairness  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  financial  management.  In  December,  each  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  or  head  of  department  is  called  upon  for 
a  statement,  in  detail  and  in  writing,  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  carrying  on  properly  the  work  under  his  charge  for  the 
year  beginning  on  July  i  following.  In  this  statement  is 
included  a  recommendation  as  to  any  changes  in  personnel — 
resignations,  new  appointments,  promotions  in  rank,  changes 
in  compensation.  The  standing  committee  of  the  trustees  on 
education  considers  these  statements  at  great  length,  and  se¬ 
lects  the  recommendations  which  it  will  urge  for  adoption. 
The  standing  committee  of  the  trustees  on  finance  then  de¬ 
cides  for  which,  if  any,  of  these  recommendations,  funds  will 
be  available.  With  these  reports  before  them,  in  print,  the 
trustees  in  March  of  each  year  vote  the  budget  for  the  year 
beginning  on  July  i.  This  vote  is  final  and  is  never  revised 
or  amended  save  to  meet  an  unforeseen  emergency,  and  all 
disbursing  officers  are  held  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  the 
specific  appropriations  named  in  the  budget.  Applications  or 
recommendations  for  promotion  in  rank  or  change  in  com¬ 
pensation  are  considered  only  when  a  new  budget  is  in 
preparation. 

It  is  confidence  in  methods  such  as  these  and  a  firm  faith 
in  the  purpose  for  which  universities  exist,  that  induce  the  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  benefactions  to  the  universities,  by  gift  and  by 
bequest.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  very  often 
these  gifts  and  bequests  impose  new  obligations  upon  a  uni¬ 
versity  and  give  it  no  aid  in  doing  its  necessary  work.  What 
the  universities  need  most  is  a  large  increase  in  their  general 
endowment  funds,  rather  than  funds  for  new  and  designated 
purposes  which  still  farther  tax  the  institutions’  existing 
resources. 

At  present  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  a  plethora 
of  universities,  improperly  so-called.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  or^ 
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at  most,  twenty,  properly  distributed  geographically  and 
thoroly  well  endowed,  would  meet  the  nation’s  needs  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  was  a  mistake,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  policy,  to  establish,  a  few  years  ago,  a  new  university 
at  Worcester,  Mass.  Had  the  money  given  for  that  purpose 
‘been  added  to  the  endowment  of  Yale,  of  Harvard,  or  of 
Brown — all  of  which  are  near  by, — the  gain  to  education 
would  have  been  greater.  Similarly,  if  the  University  of 
California  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  Stanford  estate,  there 
would  have  been  a  consolidation  of  interests  and  of  power 
that  would  have  exerted  an  impressive  influence  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  nation.  Even 
if  all  else  is  equal,  an  established  university  can  use  new  funds 
wholly  and  immediately  for  education ;  a  new  institution  must 
have  the  necessary  buildings  and  must  meet  the  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  charges.  The  cost  of  these  diminishes  by  just  so 
much  the  permanent  productiveness  of  the  endowment. 

That  these  financial  considerations  and  problems  are  sternly 
practical  and  that  those  who  deal  with  them,  day  by  day,  are 
“  business  men,”  would  be  admitted  even  in  a  banking  house. 
No  important  university  teacher  or  officer  is  free  from  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  matters  such  as  these.  His  problem  is  the 
highly  practical  one  of  so  shaping  and  using  the  means  allotted 
to  him  as  to  produce  useful  academic  results.  Instead  of 
being  remote  from  affairs,  as  the  Philistine  thinks,  he  is 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  them.  His  life  is  a  busy  one,  where 
dollars  count  for  less  apd  ideas  for  more  than  in  other  call¬ 
ings.  But  he  is  more  “  practical,”  rather  than  less  so,  on 
that  very  account. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  AND  RECLASSIFICATION 
OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1901,  in  his  Presidential  address,  Dr.  James  M. 
Green  advised  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  to  report  upon  simplifying  the  organization  of  depart¬ 
ments.  Even  at  that  time,  it  had  become  apparent  that  a 
period  of  less  than  five  days  does  not  suffice  for  presenting 
properly  the  various  programs.  The  recommendation  led 
to  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  active  members,  in  the  following  terms :  viz., — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  consider  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Presidential 
address,  especially  those  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
departments  of  this  Association,  and  to  report  what  changes, 
if  any,  may  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  Association, 
as  well  as  any  amendments  to  the  by-laws  now  in  force  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  such  recommendations  effective. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  persons  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee:  viz., — 

Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois; 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York; 

W.  M.  Beardshear,  President-elect,  of  Iowa; 

W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  New  Jersey;  and 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri. 

Immediately  upon  their  appointment,  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  individuals  proceeded  by  conference  and  by  cor¬ 
respondence  with  various  members  of  the  Association,  espe¬ 
cially  with  such  as  had  held  prominent  office,  to  secure  opinions 
as  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  several  departments. 
For  many  reasons,  among  which  was  the  personal  request 
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of  President  Beardshear  to  postpone  the  matter  until  his  term 
had  expired,  the  committee  allowed  the  Minneapolis  meeting 
to  pass  without  a  report.  No  formal  session  of  the  committee 
ever  took  place,  but  at  Boston  in  1903  there  were  informal 
conferences  of  the  members,  which,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  Mr.  Beardshear  in  the  preceding  year  and  his  replacement 
by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Illinois,  resulted  in  the  preparation 
of  a  tentative  report.  The  decidedly  sudden  adjournment  of 
the  business  meeting  by  motion  from  the  floor  prevented  the 
presentation  of  the  report.  Not  long  afterward,  Mr.  Lane 
died.  Then  followed  the  discussion  over  the  new  charter  and 
all  the  business  attendant  upon  incorporation  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  1906,  there  was  no  meeting.  That  of  1907  was 
necessarily  most  concerned  with  the  vital  issues.  Early  in 
1908,  Dr.  Soldan  of  the  committee  died,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  alone  has  power 
to  fill  vacancies,  was  absent  in  Europe  in  the  search  for  health. 
In  the  light  of  this  history,  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  wise  to  press  to  the  issue 
any  propositions  for  reorganization  and  reclassification. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  chronology,  one  may  prop¬ 
erly  recall  the  fact  that  the  National  Education  Association 
of  today  is  a  combination  of  several  earlier  societies.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  important  were  the  National  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  founded  in  1857,  at  Philadelphia;  the  American  Nor¬ 
mal  School  Association,  founded  at  Trenton  in  1859;  and 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  founded 
in  1866,  at  Washington.  In  1870,  the  Teachers’  Association 
became  the  National  Educational  Association;  and  in  1871, 
the  other  two  societies  appeared  in  the  new  organization  as 
departments.  In  the  same  year,  the  little  Central  College 
Association,  located  in  Ohio  mainly,  and  but  one  year  old, 
became  the  Department  of  Higher  Education.  In  1881,  the 
National  Council  of  Education  was  formed.  It  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  best  men  of  the  times  in  their  effort  to  find 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  already  great  variety  and  even  con¬ 
fusion  of  problems  and  of  persons  in  the  American  educational 
field. 
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Since  1871,  the  history  of  the  Association  has  been  one 
entirely  of  addition  of  departments,  never  of  elimination  or 
consolidation.  Propositions  for  new  departments,  however, 
have  frequently  been  rejected,  sometimes,  of  course,  to  per¬ 
sist  and  to  be  finally  successful.  Consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  Association  fails  to  find  any  consistent  theory  upon 
which  the  decisions  have  been  based;  nor  should  we  properly 
expect  to  find  any  such  body  of  principles,  for  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  to  grow  in  numbers,  in  funds,  and  in  general 
public  influence,  and  the  important  men  in  this  business  have 
been  heavily  burdened  by  the  cares  of  educational  office.  In¬ 
ternal  development  has  been  of  almost  no  interest. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  half  century  bore  rich  fruits.  Now,  however,  there 
are  two  changes  of  factors  in  the  situation,  and  these  are  of 
vital  importance.  In  the  first  place,  because  of  recent  legis¬ 
lation,  the  railroads  are  no  longer  able  to  quote  exceptionally 
attractive  rates  for  the  annual  excursions,  nor  can  they  collect 
in  advance  the  membership  fees.  The  effect  upon  the  finances 
of  the  Association  was  immediately  obvious  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting.  With  programs  above  criticism  and  splendid  local 
support,  the  attendance  fell  to  but  a  fraction  of  what  was  rea¬ 
sonably  anticipated.  The  charter  from  Congress,  practically 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  funds  and  continuity  of 
policy,  gives  to  the  Association  a  position  of  public  dignity 
and  confidence.  We  have  entered  upon  a  new  era. 

In  preparing  for  the  opportunities  and  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  new  era,  an  inventory  comes  first.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is,  in  certain  aspects,  a  series  of  annual  conventions,  whose 
chief  feature  is  the  correlation  of  programs  of  prearranged 
speeches  or  papers.  Or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  it  is  a  double 
series  of  annual  meetings :  viz.,  a  minor  series  of  meetings  of 
one  Department,  that  of  Superintendence  in  the  winter,  and 
a  major  series  of  the  main  convention  and  of  all  the  other 
Departments  in  the  summer.  To  speak  with  still  greater  ex¬ 
actness,  the  summer  major  session  includes  a  Department  of 
Administration  in  lieu  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
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perhaps  because  the  latter  meets  at  another  time  and  place.  In 
both  of  these  series,  a  main  effort  of  the  program-makers  is 
to  get  attractive  and  effective  speakers.  In  consequence,  the 
same  man  often  appears  twice  and  three  times,  occasionally 
four  times,  upon  the  programs  of  the  various  sessions.  The 
good  speaker,  from  year  to  year,  appears  indifferently  in  the 
Manual  Training,  the  Art,  the  Child-study,  the  Elementary 
School,  and  the  Higher  Education  departments. 

In  respect  to  this  chief  feature  of  the  program,  there  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years  a  radical  and  benefi¬ 
cent  reform,  for  which  we  are  indebted  primarily  to  the  Presi¬ 
dents  since  1900.  Before  its  final  adoption,  the  program  of 
each  department  is  now  carefully  canvassed  during  the  winter 
holidays  in  joint  session  of  all  the  officers.  It  has  been  this 
thoro  consideration  every  winter  of  the  entire  program  that, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  has  led  to  the  now  general  opinion 
that  the  departments  themselves  may  be  changed  in  some 
respects  for  the  better.  It  is  this  common  judgment  of  the 
regular  attendants  at  the  annual  meetings,  especially  of  those 
who  have  held  office  and  who  have  given  addresses,  that  I 
am  endeavoring  to  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

The  criticisms  of  importance  seem  to  be  three  in  number. 
First,  there  are  unnecessary  reduplications  of  the  fields  cov¬ 
ered.  Second,  there  are  fields  not  covered.  Third,  there  are 
departments  misnamed  or  outgrown.  Not  a  few  other  criti¬ 
cisms  are  current;  but  they  are  either  too  radical  and  drastic, 
or  else  too  trivial.  The  Association  is  an  historical  growth, 
with  much  that  is  organic  about  it.  Changes  that  appear 
advisable  upon  either  purely  philosophical  or  purely  mechanical 
principles  are  by  no  means  necessarily  advisable  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  veteran  membership. 

The  Association  should  try  to  attract  and  to  hold  a  large 
number  and  a  high  quality  of  members.  These  aims  are  at 
right  angles  with  one  another.  What  attracts  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  hold.  One  thing  attracts  and  holds  a  large  number, 
while  another  attracts  and  holds  men  of  talent  and  culture. 
To  state  these  points  suffices,  for  they  are  almost  axiomatic. 
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The  power  of  the  Association  and  its  value  in  American  life 
depend  upon  a  proximate  realization  of  these  aims. 

The  teacher  who  comes  to  hear  a  fine  address  should  be 
persuaded  to  remain  in  order  to  share  in  the  larger  results 
of  membership,  such  results,  for  example,  as  the  Council  is 
now  securing  by  its  committee  reports.  It  becomes  apparent, 
there  fore,  that  to  the  familiar  policy  of  securing  good  speakers, 
men  with  something  to  say  and  with  the  skill  and  the  force 
to  say  it  well,  should  be  added  a  new  policy  of  drawing  to¬ 
gether  congenial  spirits  with  common  preparation  and  pur¬ 
poses.  In  effect,  this  means  classified  membership  as  well  as 
classified  departments.  This  appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
argument  for  reorganization  and  for  reclassification, — to  bring 
men  together  who  will  work  together  as  the  years  go  by. 
This  must  be  done  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  pres¬ 
ent  interest  in  the  programs  as  such. 

This  matter  may  be  considered  in  another  light.  In  the 
bibliography  for  the  first  fifty  years,  the  Secretary  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  papers  in  fifty-nine  groups.  Only  three  headings 
appear  to  conform  closely  with  the  names  of  the  departments. 
A  hundred  headings  might  have  been  used, — or  twenty.  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  hitherto,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  question  as  to  what  department  was  to  receive  the  paper  has 
influenced  but  little  either  the  speaker  in  his  preparation  or 
the  auditors  in  their  decision  to  hear  this  or  that  subject  and 
this  or  that  man.  But  synchronously  with  the  greater  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  programs  in  the  past  eight  years,  there 
has  been  developing  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
attendants  in  the  departments  themselves,  their  officering  and 
general  conduct. 

In  Section  2  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  following 
departments  are  recognized:  viz.,  i.  Superintendence;  2,  Nor¬ 
mal  School;  3,  Elementary  Education;  4,  Higher  Education; 
5,  Manual  Training;  6,  Art  Education;  7,  Kindergarten  Edu¬ 
cation;  8,  IMusic  Education;  9,  Secondary  Education;  10,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education;  ii.  Child-study;  12,  Physical  Education;  13, 
Natural  Science  Instruction;  14,  School  Administration;  15, 
the  Library  Department;  16,  Special  Education;  17,  Indian 
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Education.  To  these  add  the  Council,  which  is  not  a  depart¬ 
ment,  but,  as  it  were,  a  senate.  The  section  ends  with  these 
words,  “  the  powers  and  duties  and  the  number  and  names 
of  these  departments  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  as  provided  in  its  By-laws.” 

Since  the  time  of  incorporation,  the  following  departments 
have  been  added :  viz..  Technical  Education ;  Rural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education;  Educational  Department  of  National  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  Women. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  terminology,  it  would  appear  desirable 
to  be  uniform  as  far  as  may  be  reasonable;  the  terms  “  train¬ 
ing,”  “  education,”  and  “  instruction  ”  are  used,  it  would  seem, 
as  synonyms.  Nor  is  this  quite  as  trivial  as  may  at  first  ap¬ 
pear;  “  education  ”  is  rather  too  large  a  notion  to  be  confined 
by  such  limiting  words  as  “  music,”  “  business,”  and  “  physi¬ 
cal.”  It  is  well  to  keep  before  ourselves  as  well  as  the  public 
the  thought  of  education  as  a  large  matter  by  using  the  word 
for  the  whole  process. 

One  Department  is  misnamed ;  I  refer  to  that  of  School 
Administration,  by  which  in  fact  is  intended  the  service  of 
boards  of  education.  The  proper  name  for  this  department 
is  School  Control,  or,  possibly.  School  Direction.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unfortunate  for  board  members  to  carry  away  from 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  this  department  the  notion  that 
they  are  school  administrators.  The  functions  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  management  unquestionably  belong  to  the 
superintendents. 

Similarly,  the  term  child-study  has  now  lost  its  value.  What 
is  intended  is  psychology,  or  perhaps  the  narrower  subject  of 
genetic  or  racial  psychology.  The  old  term  had  a  certain  use 
in  waking  up  the  interest  of  laymen,  but  it  is  not  merely  ob¬ 
solescent  now,  it  is  obsolete. 

In  fact,  the  situation  as  to  departments  is  not  nearly  so 
illogical  as  appears  from  their  historical  order  as  set  forth 
in  the  charter.  Simple  rearrangement  and  tabulation  make 
this  entirely  clear. 
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The  general  sessions 
The  Council  of  Education 


Professional 
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Vertical 
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Supplemental 


Superintendence 
Normal  Schools 
Child-Study 

Higher  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Kindergarten 

Manual  Training 
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Business  Education 

Physical  Education 

Natural  Science  Instruction 

Technical  Education 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Education 

Library 

Special  Education 
School  Administration 
Indian  Education 

National  Organizations  of  Women 


A  few  changes  in  the  terminology,  as  above  suggested,  and 
as  later  set  forth,  make  this  fair  measure  of  coherence  and 
system  even  more  plain. 

What  are  the  actual  reduplications  in  the  foregoing  scheme? 
Obviously,  they  are  in  the  indicated  cross-sections.  However 
advantageous  the  horizontal  sections  may  appear  to  be,  they 
have  not  been  in  fact  centers  of  enthusiasm  or  even  of  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  save  in  the  case  of  the  Kindergarten,  which 
can  not  be  said  in  fairness  to  cross-section  any  of  the  others. 
Theoretically,  the  Higher  Education  Department  should  tend 
to  give  unity  to  the  conceptions  of  advanced  studies.  Prac¬ 
tically,  its  meetings  have  but  few  attendants. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  departments  in  the  vertical 
section  group.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  was  to  encourage  its 
introduction  into  the  common  schools.  The  same  thing  is 
equally  true  of  several  other  departments.  But  there  is  an 
equally  valid  reason  for  proceeding  to  extend  the  principle  of 
vertical  classification : — we  have  now  many  specialists  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  general  work  of  the  Association  because 
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it  makes  no  appeal  to  them,  but  who  would  be  interested  if 
there  were  departments  covering  properly  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

If,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  are  to  follow  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  of  organization,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  makers  of  the  time-assignments  of  the  programs  to  con¬ 
sider  even  more  carefully  than  now  how  to  avoid  conflicts. 
One  day  might  be  given  to  the  departments  that  represent  the 
horizontal  sectioning;  another  to  those  representing  the  verti¬ 
cal.  But  a  better  plan  appears  to  be  to  drop  the  first  group. 

The  second  criticism  has  been  that  there  are  fields  not  cov¬ 
ered.  The  foregoing  remarks  necessarily  touched  upon  this 
point.  But  certain  considerations,  which  involve  the  main 
policy  of  the  Association,  require  notice.  May  there  not  be 
an  educational  need  where  there  is  no  consciousness  of  that 
need,  no  want,  no  demand?  Again,  may  it  not  be  wise  to 
preempt  some  new  fields  ?  This  is  not  reversal  of  policy,  but 
an  extension  of  it.  The  National  Education  Association  has 
certainly  not  been  the  last  by  whom  the  old  has  been  laid  aside, 
but  has  often  been  among  the  first  to  try  the  new.  It  has 
indeed  been  something  of  a  searchlight  into  the  future.  It 
may  also  be  that  some  old  subjects  are  now  likely  to  be 
dropped  prematurely  for  lack  of  support  and  emphasis  by  the 
national  society. 

Among  the  fields  not  adequately  covered,  these  have  been 
suggested;  viz..  Educational  journalism;  textbook  and  treatise 
writing;  the  physical  sciences;  the  classical  languages;  the 
modern  languages ;  proprietary,  parochial,  endowed,  boarding, 
and  other  “  private  ”  schools ;  salaries  and  allied  topics ;  school 
architecture  with  its  component  elements,  ventilation,  lighting, 
sanitation,  sites;  school  management;  history;  professional 
ethics ;  school  legislation ;  medical  Inspection ;  pedagogics ;  edu¬ 
cational  history.  We  are  opening  a  veritable  Pandora’s  box, 
A  few,  however,  of  these  suggestions  have  present  weight  and 
force.  It  has  also  been  suggested  repeatedly  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Special  Education  should  be  replaced  by  at  least  four 
others:  viz..  Blind,  Deaf,  Feeble-minded,  Incorrigible.  As 
matters  stand  now  in  the  Department,  no  special  teachers  are 
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pleased  with  the  situation.  The  Department  is  too  extensive, 
and  it  attempts  to  unite  the  antipodal. 

The  existence  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Education  raises 
several  questions.  It  was  instituted  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  is  a  special  problem; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  social  and  political  influence  of 
those  who  are  in  that  important  service.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  such  a  department,  why  not  one  that  deals  with  Negro 
education,  another  dealing  with  the  foreign-born  of  school 
age,  and  another  with  illiterate  adults  ? 

Again,  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Rural  and 
Agricultural  Instruction  raises  the  question  as  to  why  not 
also  a  department  of  urban  instruction?  Much  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  have  in  city  school  teaching  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  we  have  failed  to  estimate 
properly  the  city  education  problem.  Here  rises  the  question 
of  a  department  wherein  may  be  discust  the  evening  school 
and  the  public  school  lecture  course. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  attended  regularly  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Frequently,  I  have  reported  these  meetings  for  educational 
papers.  I  have  had  some  experience  both  as  a  speaker  upon 
the  programs  and  as  a  committee  member.  Lest  some  of 
these  remarks  may  be  taken  as  unfavorable  criticism,  before 
proceeding  farther,  let  me  say  emphatically  that  within  my 
observation  the  Association  has  been  admirably  conducted.  A 
great  work,  a  vast  work,  opens  before  it  because  of  the  uni¬ 
form  success  of  the  past.  I  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Soldan, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  when  I  say  that  America  is  the 
first  nation  to  realize  that  “  education  is  the  antidote  for 
civilization.”  American  educators  have  undertaken  to  educate 
all  the  individuals  of  this  people  and  to  educate  also  the 
social  mind.  They  have  not  undertaken  this  voluntarily,  but 
the  task  has  come  to  them  from  the  public  itself.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  National  Education  Association  maps  out  this  work 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  entirely  true  that  formal  education 
from  kindergarten  to  university  is  not  the  only  agency  em¬ 
ployed  by  American  democracy  for  the  promotion  of  literacy 
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and  efficiency  and  morality,  of  culture  and  of  civilization ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  other  agency,  whether  of  the  press 
or  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  forum  or  of  the  court,  approaches  it 
in  importance.  This  statement  is  such  a  commonplace  that 
its  force  seems  spent.  Because  this  is  true,  it  becomes  the 
National  Education  Association  as  the  head  of  all  educational 
gatherings,  to  intend  to  compass  all  the  range  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  nation.  Its  scope  should  be  universal,  and  its  inter¬ 
est  in  details  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  general  policies 
to  command  the  respect  of  all  intelligent  Americans  as  being 
grounded  upon  facts  and  in  line  with  the  well-approved  con¬ 
clusions  of  practical  experience. 

Such  to  this  date  has  been  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
Association.  There  is  no  call  for,  no  thought  of,  any  re¬ 
versal  of  policy. 

With  these  explicit  provisos  of  hearty  accord  with  what 
has  been  done, — even  more,  with  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
achieved  so  much  in  the  past, — I  may  venture  to  express  a  few 
opinions  that  represent  the  substance  of  what  I  have  come 
to  believe,  since  1901,  in  respect  to  the  organization  and 
classification  of  departments. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  “  out¬ 
siders.”  With  the  charter  provisions  of  1907  and  with  the 
great  enlargement  effected  in  the  membership  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting,  the  Council  may  now  be  taken  to  represent  the  acme 
of  the  practically  attainable  in  this  field.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  realizing  the  high  hopes  of  its  founders  of  the  year  1880. 
Its  recent  reports  and  all  of  its  papers  have  constituted  most 
important  documents  in  the  annual  volumes.  It  has  pursued 
a  carefully  determined  policy  and  has  chosen  its  officers  with 
discrimination.  Those  who  seek  to  improve  the  Association 
may  well  eliminate,  at  least  for  the  present,  any  concern  re¬ 
garding  the  Council.  Possibly,  it  is  “  aristocratic,”  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  But  so  is  culture  itself.  I  quote  another 
member  of  the  committee.  President  Eliot,  when  I  say  that  a 
sound  “  democracy  is  glad  to  consult  experts  and  to  fol¬ 
low  their  advice.”  In  that  spirit,  the  body  of  the  mem- 
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bership  of  the  Association  welcomes  the  leadership  of  the 
Council. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  with  its  midwinter 
meeting  has  often  been  styled  “  the  little  N.  E.  A.”  Its  pri¬ 
macy  among  the  departments  is  not  merely  historical,  but 
largely  comparative  and  logical.  The  superintendents  of  the 
country  are  in  the  strategic  position  to  command  attention 
individually  and  collectively.  But  that  the  Department  should 
overshadow  even  the  Council  does  not  appear  wholly  fortu¬ 
nate.  Nor  does  its  partial  replacement  by  the  Department  of 
Administration  in  the  summer  meeting  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  all.  The  latter  Department  has  somewhat 
the  same  membership.  Its  officers  and  speakers  are  in  many 
instances  the  same  persons  who  figure  prominently  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  The  other  officers  and  members 
of  the  Department  are  laymen  who,  by  reason  of  happening 
to  be  board  members,  are  here  admitted  into  the  full  rights 
of  educators.  Of  course,  such  members  change  greatly  from 
year  to  year. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  superintendents  has  led  to 
its  attracting  a  following  from  classes  of  persons  really  but 
little  interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  work  of  supervision 
and  of  administration.  Several  societies  affiliate  with  the  De¬ 
partment.  Personally,  I  have  long  been  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  views  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  have  presented 
resolutions  limiting  the  active  membership  of  the  Department 
to  persons  belonging  to  these  three  classes  only:  viz.,  super¬ 
visors  (broadly  interpreted),  former  supervisors,  and  teachers 
of  school  administration,  management  and  supervision  in  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  To  this  date,  however, 
the  Department  has  been  unable  to  extricate  its  proper  mem¬ 
bership  from  the  camp  followers.  Holding  a  summer  session 
as  well  as  a  winter  session  might  help. 

There  are  two  other  suggestions  affecting  matters  of  mo¬ 
ment  that  seem  to  require  attention.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the 
suggestion  that  some  of  the  departments  should  be  subdivided 
into  sections.  For  example,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  continue  with  this  name. 
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but  be  subdivided  into  a  college  section,  a  graduate  section,  a 
section  devoted  to  professional  preparation,  and  a  section  of 
general  culture.  Neither  as  a  general  proposition  nor  in  this 
instance  does  the  plan  seem  to  me  workable.  In  fact,  the  mere 
multiplication  of  departments,  while  it  has  a  certain  attractive¬ 
ness  as  a  matter  of  logic,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  administrative 
dangers  of  such  an  annual  convention.  The  charter  wisely 
provides  for  consolidation  as  well  as  for  expansion,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  uses  that  term :  it  is  an  instance  of  sound  foresight. 

The  second  suggestion,  however,  does  commend  itself-  to 
me.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  executive  committee  of  five  for 
each  department,  to  consist  of  the  chairman,  the  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  the  preceding  year,  the  secretary,  and  two  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  department.  The  secretary  is  to  hold 
office  for  three  years  and  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  two  members  are  to  be  elected  for  three  years. 
The  general  duty  of  this  committee  consists  in  directing  the 
policy  of  the  department  with  reference  to  programs,  to  re¬ 
ports,  and  to  all  special  committee  work.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  secretary  of  each  department  be  paid  a  salary  of  one,  two, 
or  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  fixt  by  the  Trustees  and 
Directors  of  the  Association,  in  accordance  with  their  views 
as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  correspondence  and  other  work 
involved  in  the  several  departments.  This  suggestion  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  important  proposition  that  all  members  be 
enrolled  in  one  or  more  departments.  I  have  an  impression 
that  such  enrollment  would  considerably  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  Association.  If  so,  an  energetic  secretary  would  more 
than  earn  his  salary  in  part  perhaps  by  canvassing  for  new 
members,  but  in  the  main  by  holding  those  who  are  now 
but  transients. 

One  reason  why  this  proposition  seems  to  be  judicious  is 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  development  in  recent  years. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  employment  of  a  competent  general 
secretary  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  general  program 
committee. 

Among  the  interested  members  of  the  Association  there  is 
general  agreement  that  we  must  aim  now  to  secure  a  larger 
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active  membership.  Recent  circulars  of  the  Secretary  say 
this  explicitly.  Hitherto,  with  the  railroad  support,  now  made 
impossible  by  recent  l^islation,  the  Association  has  relied 
largely  upon  the  associate  membership.  The  plan  of  per¬ 
manent  department  secretaries  seems  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  enrolling  active  members.  Possibly,  danger  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  lies  here  in  arousing  undue  rivalry  between  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  even  of  splitting  some  of  them  off  into 
separate  national  organizations,  but  the  contingency  does  ap¬ 
pear  rather  remote.  The  history  of  the  Association  has  been 
one  of  constant  accessions. 

It  is  profitable  to  note  that  of  some  three  thousand  papers 
and  addresses  before  the  Association,  about  one-quarter  have 
been  presented  in  the  general  sessions,  one-fifth  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence,  one-twelfth  in  the  Council, 
one-fourteenth  each  in  the  Departments  of  Higher  Education, 
of  the  Kindergarten,  and  of  Music;  one-twentieth  each  in  the 
Departments  of  Elementary  Schools  and  of  Secondary  Schools,' 
all  the  others  being  of  still  smaller  proportions.  No  statistics 
have  been  kept  of  attendance,  nor  do  I  remember  having 
spoken  with  any  one  else  to  confirm  or  correct  the  opinion; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the 
strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Association  have  been  given 
to  the  general  sessions,  to  the  Council,  and  to  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  and  that  the  work  in  most  of  the  other 
departments  has  usually  been  somewhat  perfunctory.  This 
opinion  needs  the  qualification  that  the  more  recent  depart¬ 
ments  tend  to  draw  the  interest  away  from  the  older  ones. 
Most  of  these  later  departments  represent  vertical  sectionings 
of  education,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  educational  continuum 
rather  than  the  educational  sociitm.  This  interest  in  process 
rather  than  in  grade  is  a  sign  of  progress. 

Many  have  exprest  regret  that  the  Department  of  Higher 
Education,  which  in  their  view  should  challenge  with  even 
the  Council  the  hegemony  of  the  Association,  should  be  so 
weak.  Their  regret  springs  from  a  failure  to  understand  what 
the  University  is.  But  the  subject  thus  suggested  is  too  large 
a  one  for  development  here. 
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Indeed,  the  entire  subject  is  too  large  for  a  single  paper 
or  for  one  man  or  for  one  committee  or  for  one  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association  to  undertake  to 
settle  for  any  great  period  of  time.  The  Trustees  and  the 
Directors  have  been  wary  of  it.  The  first  requirement  is  a 
careful  committee  report  by  a  committee  rather  larger  than 
the  present  one,  in  which  death  has  played  so  much  havoc. 

In  order  to  bring  matters  into  focus,  or  to  set  a  base  of 
departure,  I  hazard  the  following  recommendations :  viz.. 

First,  the  appointment  of,  or  the  extension  to,  a  committee 
of  seven  instructed  to  report  in  1910. 

Second,  combine  the  interests  of  the  normal  schools,  of  the 
college  teachers  of  education  (who  now  maintain  their  sepa¬ 
rate  society),  and  of  those  who  care  for  the  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  of  present  teachers,  by  forming  a  new  department. 
This  would  eliminate  the  Departments  of  Normal  Schools 
and  of  Child-study  and  establish  a  Department  of  Professional 
Preparation. 

Third,  abandon  the  horizontal  grouping  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  the  stead  of  the  three  other  de¬ 
partments  complete  the  vertical  sectioning  as  follows ;  viz.. 

Language  and  Literature  Instruction. 

Social  and  Political  Science  Instruction. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  Instruction. 

Mathematics  Instruction. 

Fourth,  substitute  for  the  Department  of  Special  Education 
these  four  Departments:  viz.. 

The  Blind. 

The  Deaf. 

The  Feeble-minded. 

The  Incorrigible  and  Truant. 

Fifth,  substitute  for  the  Department  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion  two  Departments :  viz.. 

School  Architecture. 

School  Control  and  Legislation. 

Sixth,  establish  a  new  department  that  will  deal  with  sala¬ 
ries,  pensions,  tenure,  leaves  of  absence,  etc.,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  teachers,  and  style  it,  perhaps,  the  Department 
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of  Professional  Welfare.  This  should  be  charged  with  the 
development  of  educational  ethics. 

Seventh,  still  farther  in  lieu  of  the  Departments  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  of  Elementary  Schools,  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  Normal  Schools,  establish  a  Department  of  School 
Management. 

Eighth,  let  the  other  departments  stand  as  now,  with  a 
few  changes  in  names. 

Ninth,  enroll  the  members  in  the  departments. 

Tenth,  employ  relatively  permanent  department  secretaries. 
Eleventh,  organize  executive  committees  in  each  depart¬ 
ment. 

ORGANIZATION  AS  SUGGESTED 

General  field  of  The  general  sessions 

education  The  Council  of  Education 

Professional  Superintendence 

concerns  Professional  Preparation 

Professional  Welfare 
School  Architecture 
School  Management 

Vertical  Manual  Training 

sectioning  Art  Instruction 

Music  Instruction 

Business  Instruction 

Physical  Instruction 

Science  Instruction 

Technical  Instruction 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Instruction 

Language  and  Literature  Instruction 

Political  and  Social  Science  Instruction 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  Instruction 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Supplemental  Library 

The  Blind 
The  Deaf 

The  Feeble-minded 

The  Incorrigible  and  Truant 

School  Control  and  Legislation 

Kindergarten 

Indian  Education 

National  Organizations  of  Women 


There  are  here  suggested  twenty-six  departments  in  the 
place  of  twenty.  At  least  six  or  seven  more  might  present 
equal  claims.  The  six  added  give  “  special  education  ”  some 
genuine  meaning  by  displaying  the  content  scientifically;  they 
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complete  the  cyclopedia  of  educational  subjects;  and  they 
sharply  define  the  professional  from  the  lay  interests.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  twenty-six  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  time-assignments  with  less  of  conflict  between 
departments.  They  would  certainly  tend  to  draw  in  many 
more  high-school  and  college  teachers,  while  holding  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades.  A  place  is  also  provided 
for  the  concerns  of  the  city  school  principal,  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  only  the  minimum 
of  change  has  been  advocated. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  scheme  raises  the  questions  as 
to  how  soon  the  Department  of  Technical  Instruction  will 
absorb  that  of  Manual  Training  and  for  how  long  a  time  the 
Department  of  Organizations  of  Women  will  possess  interest 
to  the  women  of  the  Association.  Another  glance  shows  seve¬ 
ral  departments  that  at  first,  if  not  always,  can  preserve  their 
value  tho  holding  but  one  session  in  convention  week,  while  the 
others  hold  two.  But  longer  thought  reveals  the  fact  that  we 
are  right  upon  some  of  the  new  and  vital  questions: — How 
long  can  we  afford  as  a  nation  not  to  have  our  educators  con¬ 
sider  annually  that  greatest  of  all  our  national  problems, 
the  education  of  twelve  million  colored  Americans?  How 
soon  must  we  face  the  questions  of  control  as  presented  by 
private  as  well  as  by  government-supported  schools?  Do  we 
not  need  now  for  country  as  well  as  for  city  a  department 
that  shall  deal  with  the  problems  of  diseases,  of  poor  health,  of 
physical  defects,  and  of  poverty  in  relation  to  education  and 
culture  ? 

The. disposition  of  the  National  Education  Association  to¬ 
ward  these  matters  of  the  social  need  will  affect  somewhat  the 
progress  of  our  American  society;  but  whether  that  disposi¬ 
tion  be  affirmative  and  intelligent  will  settle  absolutely  whether 
or  not  the  Association  itself  progresses  or  declines.  A  com¬ 
mittee  for  reorganization  and  reclassification  needs  to  keep 
the  aim  straight  before  its  eyes.  Its  duty  is  to  suggest  the 
machinery  requisite  for  the  success  of  education  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  its  social  ends. 

William  Estabrook  Chancellor 


South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

SOME  SUFFRAGIST  ARGUMENTS  ’ 

You  have  been  bombarded  lately  by  Suffragist  letters.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  me  some  space  in  which  to  reply  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  notice  a  few  arguments  that  have 
appeared  elsewhere. 

Lady  McLaren’s  letter  of  August  25th  is  sarcastic.  She 
taunts  the  members  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  League  with  a  desire 
to  prove  their  own  political  inferiority  to  the  agricultural  la¬ 
borer,  and  then  asks,  “  How  can  such  inferior  beings  express 
an  opinion  on  the  franchise  or  anything  else?”  But  our 
withers  are  quite  un wrung.  It  is  the  old  dilemma  of  the 
educated  woman  and  her  gardener.  “If  my  gardener 
votes,  why  not  I  ?  ”  The  dilemma  rests  on  a  confusion  of 
thought,  like  Lady  McLaren’s  sarcasms.  We  are  not  trying 
to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  educated  woman;  what  we  are 
trying  to  prove  to  Lady  McLaren  and  others  is  that  the 
suffrage  agitation  attributes  an  entirely  fictitious  importance 
to  the  Parliamentary  vote  in  the  whole  of  the  national  life. 
For  the  Suffragist  mind  the  vote  fills  the  whole  horizon;  they 
see  no  road  to  citizenship  or  progress  except  by  way  of  it. 
To  the  women  who  oppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
whole  attitude  seems  an  absurdity.  They  look  back  upon  the 
last  half-century,  and  they  see  that  the  enormous  progress 
made  by  women  during  that  time  in  education,  in  practical 
power,  and  legal  equality  has  been  made  without  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  vote ;  they  see  also  that  the  important  suffrage  women 

[‘  The  vigor  with  which  the  movement  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women 
is  being  prest  in  certain  quarters,  lends  special  interest  to  the  following 
letter  which  was  recently  addrest  to  the  London  Times  by  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward. — Editor.] 
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have  possest  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  England  has  counted 
for  nothing  in  the  process;  that  nobody  of  middle  age,  in  reck¬ 
oning  up  the  gains  to  women  made  during  their  own  lifetime, 
ever  thinks  of  naming  the  local  government  vote  among  the 
causes  of  these  gains;  and  they  believe  that  the  whole  great 
object-lesson  points  for  the  future  to  further  specialization  of 
function  and  of  sphere,  rather  than  to  any  direct  interference 
or  competition  with  men  in  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary 
machine,  which  men  have  evolved.  The  educated  woman, 
using  her  education,  has  already  a  great  deal  more  influence  on 
the  national  life  than  her  gardener,  using  his  vote.  But  the 
gardener  is  in  a  relation  to  the  political  government  of  the 
country,  qua  man,  which  is  not  open  to  the  educated  woman ; 
and  this  relation  is  properly  exprest  thru  the  vote.  The  women 
of  the  poorer  classes  have  at  their  command  another  sort  of 
education — infinitely  fruitful — which  they  also  bring  to  bear, 
as  wives  and  mothers,  on  the  life  of  the  nation,  with  immense 
effect.  Their  influence  thru  it,  again,  has  no  relation  to  the 
vote,  but  it  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  England.  And  for  the 
great  army  of  single  women,  either  of  the  industrial  or  edu¬ 
cated  class,  the  unexhausted  possibilities  before  them,  thru 
combination,  thru  knowledge,  and,  as  I  strongly  hold,  thru  the 
still  unworked  resources  of  local  government,  are  practically 
endless.  In  following  the  suffragists,  the  women  of  all  these 
classes  are  following  a  will-o’-the-wisp;  they  are  endangering 
their  true  power  and  their  true  sphere,  and  grasping  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  weapon,  which,  if  they  obtain  it,  will  only  add  to  the 
perplexities  and  turmoil,  will  only  diminish  the  ideal  and  dis¬ 
interested  forces  of  human  life. 

Lady  McLaren’s  remarks  about  the  “  aristocratic  ”  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  new  league,  may  be  safely  left  alone.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  league  are  drawn  from  all  classes,  like  their 
opponents,  as  the  national  petition  which  is  to  be  organized 
in  the  autumn  will,  in  my  belief,  abundantly  show.  And  it 
is  curious,  that  while  Lady  McLaren  goes  on  to  insist  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  children — “  to  make  the  world  a  hap¬ 
pier  place  ”  for  children — that  she  and  other  women  want  the 
vote — ^your  columns  have  lately  contained  a  letter  from  an 
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Englishwoman  conversant  with  America,  which  showed,  in 
a  striking  way,  how  closely  the  counter  agitation  against  the 
suffrage  in  America  is  connected  there  with  the  anxiety  felt 
by  many  American  women,  as  they  watch  the  growing  tend¬ 
ency  in  their  country  to  the  “  disintegration  of  the  family,’^ 
and  to  regarding  marriage  as  a  “  social  bargain  only.”  Some 
of  the  principal  suffragists  in  America  are  advocates  of  doc¬ 
trines  on  divorce  which  would  horrify  this  country.  Nor  is 
the  connection  merely  accidental — however  sincerely  and  ear¬ 
nestly  the  great  majority  of  suffragists  both  here  and  there 
would  repudiate  it.  This  anxiety,  let  us  take  note,  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  “  aristocratic  ”  anxiety.  It  is  felt  by  “  students, 
teachers,  and  settlement  workers,”  women  in  close  touch  with 
the  people  and  their  needs.  They  believe — with  us — that  prog¬ 
ress  depends  on  “  specialization  ” ;  not  on  men  and  women 
doing  precisely  the  same  things,  but  on  the  full  development 
of  the  functions  of  each;  and  they  feel  themselves  supported 
by  history  and  experience. 

To  turn  to  other  matters — a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
has  lately  appeared,  contesting  the  view  you  allowed  me  to 
urge  in  these  columns  as  to  the  arrest  or  stagnation  of  the 
suffrage  movement  in  America.  It  is  said  that  the  suffrage 
societies  in  the  States  greatly  outnumber  the  societies  on  the 
other  side;  that  the  Legislature  of  Colorado  has  lately  past 
a  resolution  approving  of  woman  suffrage;  and  it  has  been 
often  repeated  that  the  defeats  of  the  suffrage  are  due  not  to 
the  opposition  of  women,  but  to  “  the  liquor  interest.” 

As  to  the  general  position,  I  will  only  point  your  readers  to 
Mr.  Foxcroft’s  article  “  The  check  to  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,”  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  century  for 
November,  1904,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  movement’s  gains 
and  losses  up  to  that  date.  Since  then  the  list  of  failures  has 
grown  in  every  direction,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple  tabulation, 
year  by  year,  of  the  suffrage  proposals  brought  before  the  vari¬ 
ous  Legislatures,  and  the  results.  East,  west,  north,  south 
— suffrage  proposals  of  all  kinds  have  been  defeated;  and  if 
here  and  there  the  suffrage  vote  has  increased,  the  rule  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  other  way.  I  have  already  quoted  the  facts  con- 
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cerning  Oregon,  where  the  hostile  majority  has  grown  from 
1,900  to  20,000. 

As  to  the  part  played  by  women  in  this  story  of  defeat,  no 
doubt  the  anti-suffrage  societies  are  not  as  numerous  as  those 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place  the  anti-suffrage  societies 
represent  a  younger  movement;  in  the  next,  the  policy  of  the 
anti-suffragists  is  to  work  as  privately  and  inconspicuously 
as  possible.  Avoidance  of  public  agitation  and  platform  speak¬ 
ing  has  been  one  of  the  notes  of  the  movement.  It  has  worked 
by  private  persuasion,  or  thru  the  Press  and  the  circulation 
of  literature,  starting  emergency  committees  when  need  arises, 
or  instructing  counsel  to  argue  before  the  committees  of  State 
Legislatures,  and  finding  in  this  way  an  ever-increasing 
support. 

Meanwhile,  the  really  deciding  force,  as  the  anti-suffragists 
showed  by  their  able  management  of  the  famous  Massachusetts 
referendum  of  1895,  l^^e  force  of  the  silent,  the  abstaining 
women.  In  that  referendum,  out  of  575,000  women  532,000 
women — by  direction — abstained  from  voting;  22,000  voted 
for ;  864  against.  It  thus  comes  about  that  the  American  legis¬ 
lator  of  today  is  confronted  by  a  new  situation.  Formerly 
only  the  petitioners  appeared  before  him,  and  the  presumption 
was  that  they  represented  their  fellows.  Now,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  the  shrewd  Boston  observer,  whose  evidence 
I  have  been  partly  following: 

“  Legislative  hearings  on  this  question  resolve  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  joint  debate  between  women  who  want  the 
ballot  and  women  who  do  not  want  it;  and  the  women  who 
appear  to  remonstrate  against  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
their  sex  are  not  only  as  intelligent,  as  sincere,  and  as  earnest 
as  those  who  seek  the  ballot,  but  they  are  able  to  point  to 
strong  evidence  in  justification  of  their  claim  to  speak  for 
an  overwhelming,  tho  hitherto  silent,  majority  of  their 
sex.” 

The  defeated  party,  however,  are  always  unwilling  to  admit 
that  women  themselves  have  checked  the  movement;  they 
attribute  it  all  to  the  “  liquor  interest.”  The  explanation  is 
really  too  simple.  All  over  the  States — everywhere — is  the 
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liquor  interest  so  strong — when  we  see  the  great  Prohibition 
movement  sweeping  over  the  country  with  a  success  which 
is  fairly  amazing  to  an  English  visitor?  I  have  already  tried 
to  show  in  The  Times  that  this  explanation,  as  applied  to  the 
latest  defeat  of  the  suffrage  in  Oregon,  is  obviously  ridiculous. 
And  the  probability  is  that  it  is  no  less  ridiculous  in  many  other 
cases.  Moreover,  at  the  last  arguing  of  the  matter  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  Committee,  Mr.  Saunders,  the  able  counsel 
of  the  Boston  “  Remonstrants,”  showed  a  temperance  map  of 
the  United  States  “  on  which  the  woman  suffrage  states  of 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  stood  alone,  with  Montana  and 
Nevada,  of  the  whole  forty-six,  as  undisputed  territory  of  the 
saloon,”  a  strange  fact,  if  woman  suffrage  be  really  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  liquor  interest. 

With  regard  to  Colorado,  in  a  state  which  has  granted  the 
suffrage,  and  where  accordingly  there  must  be  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  officials  who  owe  their  seats  and  appointments 
to  it,  it  will  no  doubt  be  easy  to  find  a  certain  amount  of 
opinion,  especially  official  opinion,  in  favor  of  it ;  but  those  who 
wish  to  look  into  the  matter  should  read  a  very  full,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  very  fair-minded  statement  of  the  whole 
position — as  it  was,  at  least,  up  to  1906 — in  the  Outlook 
(American)  for  January  27th  of  that  year,  given  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  an  old  resident  in  Colorado.  The  report 
that  Mr.  Lewis  makes  is  very  far  indeed  from  supporting  the 
case  for  woman  suffrage.  There  are,  moreover,  some  dark 
and  terrible  elements  in  it  which  may  well  give  pause  to  those 
who  remember  that  adult  suffrage,  or  something  like  it,  has  • 
been  made  a  practical  question  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  recent  declara¬ 
tion.  “  We  have  many  bad  women,”  says  Mr.  Lewis,  “  as  well 
as  good  women;  and  experience  and  statistics  show  that  next 
to  the  best  residence  precincts  those  containing  disorderly 
houses  and  female  ‘  rooming-houses  ’  poll  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  voters.  Indeed,  the  hideous  accompaniment  of 
woman  suffrage  has  been  the  introduction  into  primaries  of 
both  parties,  into  registration  and  elections  in  cities  like  Den¬ 
ver,  Pueblo,  Cripple  Creek,  Trinidad,  and  Leadville  of  this 
far  from  small  class  of  women  from  ‘  the  red-light  ’  districts. 
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who  are  more  absolutely  under  the  power  of  those  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  guardians  of  the  law  than  are  the  men  of  the 
same  grade  of  immorality.  ...  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  under  ordinary  police  administra¬ 
tions,  90  per  cent,  of  the  degraded  women  in  our  cities  are 
compelled  to  register  and  to  vote,  at  least  once,  for  the  candi¬ 
dates  favored  by  the  police  or  sheriff’s  officers.  And  many  of 
them  are  obliged  to  ‘  repeat.’  ” 

No  wonder  that  the  educated  women  of  Colorado  feel  it 
their  duty  to  vote  in  such  conditions.  But  to  many  of  them 
it  is  apparently  a  very  unwelcome  duty;  and  the  influence 
they  gain  by  it  over  education,  or  the  power  it  may  sometimes 
give  them  to  insist  upon  a  decent  private  life  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  office,  could  have  been  obtained  in  other  ways 
— as  the  example  of  the  Eastern  States  shows.  The  women  of 
what  one  may  call  the  upper  working  class,  belonging  to  native 
American  stocks,  and  representing  the  higher  industries — 
wives  or  relations  of  artisans,  mechanics,  and  small  shop¬ 
keepers, — vote  less  freely  than  any  other  women,  unless  their 
male  relations  press  them.  They  consider  the  vote  “  un¬ 
womanly,”  and  take  no  interest  in  politics.  Meanwhile,  the 
women  of  the  illiterate  immigrant  class,  Slavs,  Italians,  Greeks, 
or  Russians,  vote  freely  at  the  bidding  of  some  padrone  or 
boss,  or  of  their  priests.  The  woman- vote  has  neither  purified 
public  life  nor  made  elections  decent.  There  is  no  less  “  graft  ” 
and  corruption  in  administration,  no  less  fraud  and  violence  at 
elections — fraud  and  violence  in  which  the  women  fully  share. 
If  under  these  circumstances  the  Legislature  of  Colorado, 
elected  by  such  procedure  as  Mr.  Lewis  describes,  and  by  such 
scandalous  methods  as  those  recently  reported  to  Congress  in 
the  Shafroth  case  (“the  forging  of  registry  lists  and  the 
stuffing  of  ballot  boxes,  organizing  *  repeaters,’  and  even  ar¬ 
ranging  to  have  opposing  election  officers  driven  from  the 
voting  places,”  in  all  of  which  women  were  almost  as  much 
concerned  as  men),  has  been  testifying  to  the  good  of  woman’s 
suffrage,  the  attitude  of  the  spectator  at  a  distance  must  be,  I 
think,  one  of  amused  and  skeptical  suspense  until  more  facts 
come  to  light ! 
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Finally,  let  me  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Foxcroft : 

“  The  witnesses  cited  by  the  suffragists  to  attest  the  benefi¬ 
cent  results  of  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  in  the  suffrage 
states  are  most  of  them  public  men,  who  either  are  now  in 
office  or  who  hope  to  be,  and  who  could  not  be  expected,  in 
either  case,  to  speak  ill  of  a  large  body  of  their  constituents. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  disinterested  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  experiment  has  worked  ill,  and  that  it  has  been 
especially  disastrous  to  women  themselves  in  blunting  their 
finer  sensibilities,  and  in  bringing  to  the  front  a  political  type 
of  woman  whose  conduct  and  characteristics  are  repellent 
to  those  who  cherish  conservative  and  reverent  ideals  of 
womanhood.” 

Yours  obediently, 

Mary  A.  Ward 


A  PARTIAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EXAMINATIONS 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  somewhat  novel  method 
of  stimulating  and  testing  scholarship  has  been  found  to  yield 
good  results  in  Harvard  University.  Altho  without  doubt  this 
method  has  been  used  elsewhere  also,  the  present  note  is 
written  to  outline  it  very  briefly,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  useful  in  yet  other  cases. 

The  student  is  told  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  course  of 
lectures  upon  Chemical  Theory  (“Chemistry  8”)  that  he  is 
to  write  an  essay  every  two  weeks,  during  one  of  the  regular 
hours  usually  occupied  by  lectures,  upon  some  subject  named^ 
by  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour.  He  knows 
that  the  subject  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  more  im¬ 
portant  topics  treated  by  the  lecturer  or  by  the  required  read¬ 
ing  during  the  preceding  two  weeks,  but  does  not  know  which 
one  until  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of  the  essay.  Some¬ 
times  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the 
coming  two  weeks  are  named  by  the  lecturer  beforehand,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  pav  especial  attention  to  them;  but 
he  never  knows  which  one  Will  be  required  until  the  last 
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The  method  seems  to  possess  several  advantages.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  the  student’s  interest  in  and  attention  to  both  the  lectures 
and  the  required  reading,  for  he  knows  that  he  will  soon  have 
to  write  about  some  topic  dealt  with  by  them;  it  causes  him 
to  think  about  the  subjects  discust,  to  contrast  and  compare  the 
conflicting  views  of  different  authorities,  and  to  separate  in 
his  mind  the  more  important  from  the  unimportant;  it  causes 
him  to  review  the  work  of  the  course  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  to  retain  the  more  important  ideas  in  his  memory,  but 
without  mere  “  cramming  ” ;  it  causes  him  to  digest  his  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  way  usually  not  attainable  if  the  thesis  is  written 
outside;  it  militates  strongly  against  dishonesty;  and  finally, 
it  tests  in  a  very  effective  way  his  mental  attainment  and 
power.  A  large  part  of  the  mark  of  the  course  is  assigned 
upon  the  basis  of  these  essays  instead  of  upon  the  final 
examination.  If  a  student  is  absent  and  can  present  a  good 
excuse,  he  is  allowed  to  “  make  up  ”  an  omitted  essay  by  a 
much  longer  thesis  written  outside  of  the  hour.  Some  of  the 
topics  actually  chosen  have  been  as  follows :  “  Dalton’s  atomic 
theory,”  “  Avogadro’s  rule,”  “  The  periodic  system,”  “  Val¬ 
ence,”  “  The  theory  of  solutions.” 

Altho  this  method  can  not  replace  examinations  as  to  the 
testing  of  detailed  knowledge,  and  does  not  give  the  good 
student  opportunity  for  the  elaborate  and  complete  discussion 
of  a  subject  allowed  by  a  long  thesis  written  outside  of  the 
class,  it  seems  to  furnish  a  stimulus  and  a  test  not  afforded  by 
either  of  these  usual  academic  methods,  and  may  be  found 
useful  in  addition  to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  method,  the  students  of  this  year’s  class  were  asked 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  essays  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions.  In  order  to  obtain  entirely  frank  replies, 
the  students  were  asked  not  to  sign  their  names,  but  to  indi¬ 
cate  merely  the  mark  they  thought  to  be  their  due  in  the 
course. 

A  typical  answer  is  given  afterwards  in  full. 
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The  Questions  with  the  Answers  Summarised  After  Each 

1.  Are  these  fortnightly  essays  more  effective  than  hour  ex¬ 
aminations  in  stimulating  you  to  do  thought  fid  work? 

Answers:  41  Yes;  4  No;  2  Undecided. 

2.  Are  they  more  effective  than  theses  written  outside  ? 

Answers : — 27  Yes;  16  No;  4  Undecided. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  plan? 

Answers: — Many  found  no  disadvantages;  8  spoke  of 
being  too  hurried;  4  disliked  writing  on  gen¬ 
eral  questions;  3  regretted  the  time  taken 
from  the  lectures;  i  found  it  a  disadvantage 
that  the  plan  caused  him  to  do  more  work  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

4.  Can  you  think  of  a  more  effective  method  of  stimulating 
thought  ? 

Answers : — Many  could  think  of  no  better  way;  8  advised 
the  use  of  oral  quizzes  in  addition ;  6  thought 
that  occasional  outside  theses  might  be  used 
also,  and  there  were  a  few  scattering  sug¬ 
gestions  of  other  kinds. 

A  Typical  Ansiver 
(C+  to  B— ?) 

1.  I  think  that  these  fortnightly  essays  are  far  superior,  in 
the  stimulation  of  thoughtful  work,  to  the  hour  examination 
method. 

2.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  class  [fortnightly]  essays  are 
more  valuable  [than  theses  written  outside],  as  they  reqliire 
at  least  a  temporary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  outside 
theses  are  apt  to  become  a  rehash  of  book  matter. 

3.  Merely  because  they  take  up  the  time  of  one  lecture  out 
of  every  six. 

4.  None  that  would  be  any  more  practical  than  the  present. 

It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  and  this  series  of  answers 
that  the  students  as  well  as  the  instructors  have  found  the  use 
of  this  simple  device  to  be  beneficial. 

Theodore  W.  Richards 


Harvard  University 
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Science  et  religion  dans  le  philosophie  contemporaine — Par  Emile  Bou- 
TROux,  membre  de  I’lnstitut.  Paris;  E.  Flammarion,  1908.  400  p. 

3  fr.  50  c. 

With  all  the  admirable  lucidity  of  thought  and  clearness  of 
expression  which  are  characteristic  of  his  i)eople,  M.  Emile 
Boutroux  analyzes  the  development  of  religious  thought  and 
its  relations,  and  antagonisms,  to  science  thruout  the  centuries. 

In  a  few  pages  he  recalls  the  salient  points  of  our  intellectual 
evolution,  beginning  with  Greek  philosophy,  in  which  science, 
as  we  now  understand  it,  was  unknown,  and  when  religion,  still 
in  a  rudimentary  state,  was  confronted  with  philosophy  alone, 
Altho  originally  opposed  to  one  another,  religion  and  philoso¬ 
phy  were  gradually  reconciled,  and  religion  itself  became 
purely  rational,  until  Christianity,  the  religion  of  love,  dis¬ 
placed  the  older  beliefs. 

But  the  Pagan  rationality  still  persisted  in  the  scholasti¬ 
cism  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  its  internal  and  external  disso¬ 
lution  resulted  in  the  Reformation,  “  The  religious  faith, 
strengthened  by  its  trials,  manifested  itself  with  renewed  vigor 
among  Protestants,  as  among  Catholics,  On  neither  side  could 
it  any  longer  be  simply  a  habit  of  mind,  tied  to  traditions  and 
secular  obsen^ances.  It  was  a  conviction,  for  which  souls 
fought  and  suffered,” 

“  But  this  was  not  all.  Science,  properly  called  the  positive 
science  of  nature,  emerges  at  this  period  and  aspires  to  de¬ 
velop  itself  freely,”  Indeed,  the  sixteenth  century  was  one  of 
searchings  in  this  wide  field.  The  “  Drum  hab’  ich  mich  der 
Magie  ergeben,”  of  Faust,  the  experimental  science  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  Galileo,  Gassendi,  were  but  the  first  of  the 
eager  and  hungry  seekers  after  light  and  truth.  The  fine  and 
free  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Pascal  was  the  origin  of  Kant’s 
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profound  and  learned  system,  wherein  he  finds  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  functions  of  reason  all  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  both  science  and  religion. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  progress 
of  thought  brought  science  and  religion  together,  until  they 
were  “  inclosed  respectively  in  the  heart  and  in  the  intellect,  as 
in  two  compartments  separated  by  a  dividing  partition.”  And 
it  is  with  these  philosophies  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  M. 
Boutroux  argues,  showing  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  each,  and  from  them  he  will  finally  draw  his  conclusions. 

The  book  revels  both  in  naturalistic  and  spiritual  tendencies. 
In  each  the  mind  or  the  cause,  which  is  the  main  influence,  is 
discust  from  his,  or  its,  own  point  of  view,  then  from  that  of 
the  criticisms  it  has  provoked,  and  the  interpretation  given  to 
each  doctrine;  lastly,  M.  Boutroux’s  own  criticism,  which 
naturally  interests  us  the  most.  Of  the  two  groups  which  de¬ 
fine  modern  thought  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  science,  he 
places  in  the  first :  “  the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  or 
religion  of  humanity;  the  evolutionism  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  his  theory  of  the  unknowable;  the  monism  of  Haeckel, 
which  leads  to  the  religion  of  science;  the  psychology  and 
sociology  which  bring  back  religious  phenomenon  to  the  ra¬ 
tional  manifestations  of  psychic  or  social  activity.”  “  In  the 
second  one  may  include :  the  radical  dualism  of  Ritschl,  ending 
in  the  distinction  between  science  and  belief;  the  doctrine  of 
the  limits  of  science;  the  philosophy  of  action,  binding  science 
and  religion  to  a  common  principle;  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  as  expounded  by  William  James.” 

The  latter  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  M.  Boutroux, 
not  only  in  his  Varieties  of  religions  experience,  but  also  in 
his  doctrine  of  pragmatism.  We  regret  that  he  does  not  treat 
Emerson  and  his  religious  doctrine,  nor  all  those  who,  altho 
claiming  originality,  still  are  derived  from  him;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  which  purged  of  their 
faults  and  excesses,  are  living  examples  of  his  teachings.  But 
Emerson  had  already  entered  into  the  classical  reserve  of  our 
nation  before  France  became  aware  of  our  intellectual  exist¬ 
ence,  altho,  with  her  traditional  chivalry  and  courtesy,  she 
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readily  recognizes  that  of  which  she  is  aware:  our  living 
philosophers  and  teachers.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is 
the  last,  which  is  the  conclusion  or  summing-up  of  this  vast 
experience  of  many  minds.  With  us,  M.  Boutroux  stands 
astonished  at  the  mass  of  evidence  in  this  conflict  of  science 
and  religion;  at  the  cries  of  the  “  failure  of  science”  and  the 
“  failure  of  religion  ”  by  the  opponents  of  each;  at  their  strug¬ 
gle,  their  vitality,  their  strength,  their  growing  influence,  each 
in  its  sphere,  and  finally,  with  a  sigh,  admits  that  they  are 
irreconcilable. 

“  In  spite  of  their  relation,  science  and  religion  remain,  and 
must  remain  distinct.”  “  They  will  develop  and  grow  by  their 
very  conflict.”  “  The  struggle  will  temper  one  and  the  other, 
and,  if  reason  prevails,  from  their  distinct  principles,  become  at 
once  larger,  stronger,  and  more  supple,  will  rise  a  form  of  life 
ever  wider,  richer,  deei>er,  free,  beautiful,  and  intelligible.  But 
these  two  autonomous  powers  can  only  strive  toward  peace, 
concord,  and  harmony,  without  even  pretending  to  touch  the 
goal;  for  such  are  human  conditions.” 


Notes  sur  les  ^tats-Unis — Par  Andr6  Tardieu.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy, 
1908.  380  p.  3  fr.  50  c. 

This  much-praised  book  is  a  great  disappointment.  It  is 
not  literature,  but  journalism,  and  pretty  poor  journalism  at 
that.  M.  Tardieu  gave  some  lectures  at  Harvard  University, 
spent  some  days  in  Washington,  and  appears  to  have  visited 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  Sherry’s,  in  New  York. 
On  so  slight  a  foundation  are  these  Notes  built !  M.  Tardieu 
heard,  and  repeats,  many  things  about  America  that  are  quite 
untrue,  and  which  can  only  have  been  told  him  by  very  pro- 
vincially-minded  persons.  He  praises  every  one  whom  he  met 
and  who  was  polite  to  him;  the  second-rate  and  the  fifth-rate 
alike.  He  discovered,  apparently,  that  Americans  had  rather 
a  low  opinion  of  France  because  of  its  defeat  by  Germany  in 
the  war  of  1870-71,  until  they  learned  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  French  army  in  Morocco.  Then  they  replaced 
France  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  simple  banality. 
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M.  Tardieu  has  apparently  not  heard  of  the  best  recent 
book  in  the  English  language  on  the  French  people.  It  is  Mr. 
William  Crary  Brownell’s  French  traits.  Were  M.  Tardieu 
to  read  Mr.  Brownell’s  admirable  book,  he  would  have  to  revise 
his  judgments  of  the  American  opinion  of  France  and  also  his 
estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  some  of  the  sources  of  his 
recent  information. 

M.  Tardieu’s  treatment  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  quite  worthless. 


Deutsche  Schulerziehung — 2  vols.  Mttnchen  :  J.  F.  Lehmann’s  Verlag, 
1907.  xiii  +  634  p.  10  marks. 

So  numerous  are  the  important  contributions  of  German 
writers  to  educational  literature  that  one  must  be  content  to 
record,  rather  than  to  discuss,  those  of  even  exceptional  merit. 
The  work  under  consideration  seems,  however,  to  call  for 
more  extended  comment,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  apparent  thruout  its  pages.  Deutsche  Schulerzie¬ 
hung,  as  interpreted  by  Professor  Rein  and  his  associates,  may 
be  characterized  as  an  insistent  plea  that  all  the  educational 
processes  carried  on  in  the  German  schools  shall  make  for 
nationalism,  for  the  stimulation  in  their  pupils  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  ideal.  This  general  tendency  is,  of  course,  not  new. 
It  existed  as  a  strong  under-current,  even  before  the  present 
emperor  in  the  educational  conference  of  1890  made  it  the 
-watchword  of  the  new  education.  The  strange  feature  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  book  is  the  air  of  concern,  of  anxiety  discernible 
under  the  brave  words. 

We,  too,  have  a  grave  problem  of  national  education  on 
our  hands;  infinitely  more  serious,  one  would  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  incongruous  elements  that  we  are  to  weld  into 
homogeneity  by  a  common  language  and  common  institutions ; 
yet  we  seem  serenely  confident  of  ultimate  success.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  magic  spell  that  is  at  work  in  our  favor. 
Yet  we  do  not  claim  that  there  are  any  compelling  virtues  in 
our  vernacular,  apart  from  its  literary  qualities  and  its  service¬ 
ability.  It  is  indeed  puzzling  to  understand  the  hysterical 
outbursts  that  occur  repeatedly  in  this  volume;  as  when,  for 
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example,  in  a  discussion  on  essay-writing  in  German  ^  (page 
278)  we  are  told:  “To  express  one’s  self  in  German  means 
*  to  express  one’s  self  frankly,  honestly,  and  to  call  things  by 
their  right  name,  without  guile,  without  flattery,  without 
deceit.  These  German  virtues  are  to  find  expression  in  the 
compositions  of  our  common-school  pupils,  for  our  language 
has  in  its  nature  these  specifically  German  qualities.”  Equally 
extravagant  is  this  utterance  that  no  translation  can  adequately 
reproduce :  “  ‘Deutsch  ’  sprechen  und  schreiben  heisst  auf 

einer  hoheren  Stufe:  Dichter  sein.” 

In  endeavoring  to  foster  a  strongly  national  sentiment,  do 
such  writers  not  approach  the  border  line  of  chauvinism?  It 
would  be  unfair,  however,  to  make  this  appear  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  volume.  If  we  are  inclined  to  chafe  under  such 
a  clamor  of  nationalism  rampant,  we  may  turn  with  undis¬ 
guised  pleasure  to  Professor  Rein’s  tolerance  of  spirit:  to 
him,  “  True  national  culture  is  never  one-sided  or  intolerant, 
never  opinionated  or  prejudiced;  our  young  people  must  be 
protected  equally  against  national  pettiness  and  national  ar¬ 
rogance.”  Here  is  a  champion  of  a  worthy  ideal  who  can 
combine  genuine  patriotism  with  a  broad  humanity. 

There  is  a  dark  shadow  that  seems  to  rest  upon  German 
conditions;  it  is  indicated  by  the  depressing  question  in  the 
preface :  “  Does  our  German  advance  in  culture,  our  de¬ 

votion  to  ideals,  keep  pace  with  our  civilization,  our  material 
success?”  Rein  himself  criticizes  the  prominence  that  Ger¬ 
man  schools  give  to  intellectual  efficiency,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  indifference  to  character  formation.  He  confirms  what 
Mr.  Sadler  pointed  out  several  years  ago  in  his  “  Unrest  in 
secondary  education  in  Germany  and  elsewhere”  (English 
Special  Reports,  volume  9).  His  hopes  for  a  change  center  in 
the  strength  of  the  national  idea  within  the  school ;  to  him 
those  studies  seem  most  important  that  will  make  the  pupils 
better  Germans. 

To  justify  his  demand  for  a  strong  national  bias  as  the 
result  of  school  life.  Rein  has  gathered  into  a  number  of  essays, 

^  ’  Muttersprache  und  Deutschunterricht  in  Volks-  und  Fortbildungs- 
schulen.  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Weber. 
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at  the  close  of  his  second  volume,  utterances  of  representative 
educators  in  England,  America,  Japan,  and  Denmark  that  in¬ 
dicate  by  what  means  a  vivid  national  consciousness  is  propa¬ 
gated  in  those  countries  thru  the  mediation  of  schools  and 
teachers. 

The  most  noteworthy  paper  in  the  whole  work,  both  because 
of  its  suggestiveness  and  its  broad  humanity,  is  the  essay  on 
“  Modern  language  teaching  ”  by  Dr.  Hausknecht.  The  article 
shows  a  complete  absence  of  that  self-complacency  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  narrow  enthusiast;  it  reflects  the  tolerance  born  of 
extensive  travel,  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  observation,  of 
comprehensive  knowledge.  Dr.  Hausknecht’s  acquaintance 
with  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  has  not 
rendered  him  less  patriotic  a  German;  it  prompts  him  to  ap¬ 
propriate  wisely  whatever  he  recognizes  as  meritorious  in  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  various  nations.  The  educational 
ideal  of  modern  Germany,  he  says,  centers  in  an  intellectual 
efficiency  that  derives  its  strength  and  support  from  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  all  civilized  nations,  from  their  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures.  It  recognizes  the  broad  conception  of  humanity  without 
sacrificing  nationalism.  It  has  no  desire  to  imitate  slavishly 
foreign  methods,  but  spurning  narrow  “  jingoism,”  it  recog¬ 
nizes,  appreciates,  and  honors  the  good  that  foreign  nations 
can  contribute.  Nor  will  Hausknecht  sanction  the  practise  of 
arraying  the  utilitarian  and  scientific  tendencies  against  each 
other;  to  him  there  appears,  parallel  to  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  English  language,  its  ideal  value  as  a  cultural 
element  (page  358).  How  different  from  the  point  of  view  '■ 
indicated  in  the  opening  portion  of  this  paper,  is  his  declara¬ 
tion  :  “  wir  erziehen  im  nationalen  Staat  fiir  den  Dienst  der 

Menschheit,”  and  the  positive  statement  that  a  real  scientific 
understanding  of  German  literature  is  impossible  without  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  both  of  French  and  of  English  literature! 

In  addition  to  its  admirable  poise  the  essay  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  attention  because  of  the  completeness  of  its  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  theory  and  practise  of  modern  language  teaching. 

There  is  abundant  food  for  thought  in  the  volumes  under 
consideration.  A  careful  study  of  their  contents  will  repay 
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every  student  of  the  subject,  whatever  may  be  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  central  argument. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Elementary  pedagogy — By  Levi  Seeley.  New  York  :  Hinds,  Noble  &  Co., 

1907.  X  +  337  p.  $1.25. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  the  author  has  designed 
this  book  primarily  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  pedagogy. 
For  normal  school  pupils  especially  something  has  been  needed 
which  should  cover  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
subject  in  an  attractive  and  vital  fashion  to  students  who 
have  hitherto  found  it  dry,  difficult,  and  hard  to  com¬ 
prehend.  The  table  of  contents  shows  that  the  field  covered 
is  not  unlike  that  treated  in  other  books  of  this  class,  tho 
such  titles  as  “  The  elective  system,”  “  Play  as  a  factor  in 
education,”  and  “  Religious  education  ”  exhibit  the  author’s 
desire  to  bring  normal  school  students  into  touch  with  some 
modern  phases  of  educational  discussion. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  author  believes  that  literal  quotation  is  the  most 
sincere  and  effective  means  of  conveying  to  the  young  student 
the  aspirations  and  conclusions  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  building  of  a  philosophy  of  education.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  quotation  and  to  the  many  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  introduced  by  the  author  himself,  the  style  of  the  book 
is  varied  and  ought  to  prove  interesting  even  to  fairly  youth¬ 
ful  readers.  Indeed,  we  should  say  that,  as  contrasted  with 
other  books  of  this  type,  Professor  Seeley’s  work  marks  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  in  pedagogic  presentation  of  his  subject.  One 
notes  the  informality  of  treatment,  the  absence  of  controversial 
discussion,  a  certain  breadth  and  liberality  of  view,  and 
especially  a  profound  faith  in  the  moral  effects  of  right  edu¬ 
cation.  The  book  is  one  that  might  be  read  with  interest  by 
others  than  prospective  teachers. 

But  good  as  the  book  is  of  its  kind,  it  belongs  to  a  type 
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that  must  become  obsolete  before  education  as  a  study  will 
command  the  support  and  respect  of  practical  and  scientific 
men.  Too  much  of  the  professional  reading  which  is  now 
at  the  disposal  of  prospective  teachers  is  a  hopeless  jumble  of 
personal  opinion,  and  of  the  tested  results  of  experience;  of 
more  or  less  vague  ideals,  and  of  actualities.  Too  much  of 
our  so-called  literature  of  pedagogy  consists  of  hazy  general- 
izings  and  moralizings  about  education.  It  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  average  teacher,  the  study 
of  this  educational  material  is  not  largely  futile. 

The  source  of  these  weaknesses  in  so  many  books  on  peda¬ 
gogy  seems  to  lie  in  a  confusion  of  aims.  An  illustration  from 
another  field  may  make  this  clear.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
utilize  natural  science  as  a  study  for  children  (secondary  school 
science  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  especially  the 
modern  nature  study  movement)  there  existed  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  purposes  to  be  subserved  by  this  study.  For 
some,  it  had  a  religious  or  highly  ethical  purpose  (to  re¬ 
veal  divine  will  in  the  universe,  the  moral  order  underlying 
material  processes,  etc.);  with  others,  and  especially  some 
nature  study  enthusiasts,  the  objects  were  esthetic  or  moral 
(to  beget  love  of  nature,  humaneness  towards  animals,  and 
the  like).  In  recent  times  it  has  become  apparent  that  these 
objects,  however  laudable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  can 
not  be  merged  with  the  study  of  nature  in  a  truly  scientific 
way  without  entailing  hopeless  confusion.  The  scientific  atti¬ 
tude  towards  nature  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  attitude  of 
ethical  or  esthetic  appreciation ;  but  it  seems  to  be  true  that^ 
to  attempt  to  develop  these  two  attitudes  simultaneously  among 
children  is  to  produce  confusion  in  both  fields. 

In  the  making  of  teachers  we  are  concerned,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  establishing  ideals  and  appreciations  in  the  minds 
of  our  youths;  and  on  the  other,  with  indicating  how  these 
ideals  may  be  realized  in  practise.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  young  men  and  women  who  take  up  teaching  as 
a  profession  should  be  inspired  by  lofty,  even  religious  and 
patriotic,  ideals.  They  should  have  strong  and  fine  sentiments 
regarding  educational  agencies,  and  they  should  have  great 
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faith  in  educational  purposes.  To  produce  these  feeling  atti¬ 
tudes  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  we  resort  to  the  means 
which  have  from  immemorial  times  been  used  to  awaken  senti¬ 
ment,  passion,  and  devotion.  Poetry,  music,  allegory,  proverb, 
dogma,  story,  prophecy — all  these  and  more  are  our  instru¬ 
ments  wherewith  to  move  the  feelings  and  to  establish  ideals. 

But  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  the  teacher  should 
have  secure  possession  of  a  body  of  facts  regarding  children, 
society,  studies,  and  method.  For  her  this  is  the  field,  not 
of  the  ideal,  but  of  the  practical  and  the  scientific.  This  is 
the  content  of  pedagogy,  not  as  an  idealized  philosophy  of 
education,  but  as  applied  art  and  science.  Here  the  teacher’s 
feet  should  rest  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact,  and  the  book 
which  is  written  to  aid  her  in  preparation  for  her  work  should, 
in  this  respect,  deal  with  realities  and  the  results  of  actual 
experience. 

It  is  owing  to  his  failure  to  separate  these  two  fields  in  his 
book  that  Professor  Seeley  does  not,  in  our  estimation,  produce 
a  work  which  could  be  called  scientific.  Many  of  his  quota¬ 
tions  and  concrete  illustrations,  for  example,  deal  with  the  ideal, 
and  unless  subjected  to  a  very  special  interpretation,  fail  to 
give  light  relative  to  actual  facts  in  education.  Many  of  his 
generalizations  are  either  trite,  even  to  the  youthful  student  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  or  else  so  vague  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
almost  any  interpretation.  Much  of  the  moralizing  about 
education  is  very  far  from  the  domain  of  the  practical  and 
might  well  repel  the  experienced  teacher.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Professor  Seeley  has  quoted  extensively  from  those  who 
have  exprest  elaborate  opinions  about  education,  but  very 
seldom  from  those  who  have  made  scientific  studies  in  this 
field. 

The  fault  in  all  this  lies  in  the  attempt  to  blend  in  one 
book  or  presentation  the  methods  and  means  by  which  educa¬ 
tional  aspirations  and  ideals  are  produced,  with  those  by 
which  educational  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  practical  kind 
are  developed.  This  blending,  whatever  else  it  may  produce, 
certainly  does  not  give  a  scientific  pedagogy  or  a  serviceable 
guide  to  practise.  We  repeat  that  in  this  respect  Professor 
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Seeley’s  elementary  pedagogy  only  follows  the  example  of  a 
multitude  of  writers,  most  of  whom  have  not  written  as  inter¬ 
estingly  as  he. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


The  elements  of  physics — By  S.  E.  Coleman,  Oakland  (Cal.)  High  School. 

Boston  ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907.  x-f-439  p. 

Physics — By  C.  R.  Mann,  University  of  Chicago,  and  G.  R.  Twiss,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Cleveland.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1907. 

X  +  453  P-  l»-25. 

Forty  lessons  in  physics — By  Lynn  B.  McMullen,  Shortbridge  High 

School,  Indianapolis.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.  x  +  452  p. 

Each  of  the  three  books  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  text 
for  the  classroom  work  in  high  school  physics,  the  laboratory 
work  to  be  taken  from  some  one  of  the  many  manuals  al¬ 
ready  in  use. 

The  book  by  Coleman  is  much  like  the  ordinary  high 
school  textbook,  the  few  differences  are,  if  anything,  to 
its  disadvantage.  For  example  no  definitions  are  given  of  the 
absolute  units  of  force  and  energy,  thus  necessitating  a  less 
clear  and  more  superficial  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
dynamics  than  could  otherwise  be  given.  The  definitions  of 
the  various  physical  quantities  are  no  better  than  those  to 
be  found  in  the  average  elementary  textbook.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  take  the  term  “  pressure,”  which  should  be  defined  and 
measured  in  terms  of  force  per  unit  area,  and  is  a  physical 
quantity  as  distinct  from  force  as  density  (mass  per  unit  ^ 
volume)  is  distinct  from  mass.  One  finds  in  Mr.  Coleman’s 
book  the  following  definition :  “  The  pressure  upon  each  unit 
of  area  of  a  surface  is  sometimes  called  the  intensity  of  pres¬ 
sure  or  the  rate  of  pressure  to  distinguish  it  from  the  total 
pressure  on  the  surface.”  He  might  as  well  have  defined 
density,  by  saying  that  the  density  of  each  unit  of  volume  of  a 
substance  was  sometimes  called  the  intensity  of  density  or 
the  rate  of  density  to  distinguish  it  from  the  .total  density 
of  the  substance. 

The  educational  value  of  physics  lies  largely  in  the  training 
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in  accuracy  of  thought  and  statement  concerning  concrete 
things  which  this  science  is  preeminently  qualified  to  give ;  and 
the  book  by  Coleman  contains  little  to  recommend  it  in  this 
respect  over  the  books  already  in  use. 

In  the  book  by  Mann  and  Twiss  are  found  a  number  of  de¬ 
partures  from  the  methods  of  presentation  ordinarily  adopted. 
The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a  better  system  of 
instruction  in  physics.  “  Such  a  system,”  they  say  in  their 
preface,  “  ought  to  give  the  mental  training  which  has  been 
so  much  emphasized;  but  it  ought  also  to  inspire  in  the  boys 
and  girls  a  living  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and  to  develop 
in  them  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  the  ability  to  utilize  their 
knowledge,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  natural  phenomena.” 

The  book  will  well  repay  any  teacher  for  the  time  spent  in 
its  perusal.  The  methods  of  treating  the  various  subjects 
and  the  suggestions,  questions,  and  problems  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  will  give  valuable  hints  concerning  new  ways 
of  presenting  these  subjects  to  a  class.  The  practise  of  defin¬ 
ing  every  new  physical  quantity  introduced  by  showing  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  fundamental  quantities  of  mass,  length,  and 
time,  is  a  most  excellent  feature  of  the  book,  and  if  adopted 
by  every  teacher  when  thinking  of  physical  quantities,  would 
lead  to  a  marked  and  much-needed  improvement  in  their 
definition. 

The  work  does  not,  however,  seem  at  all  well  adapted 
for  use  as  a  textbook  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  beginners. 
Each  subject  is  developed  by  discussing  some  group  of  phe¬ 
nomena  with  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  the  fundamental  definitions  and  principles 
are  given  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  the  statement 
of  these  definitions  and  principles  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  student  upon  the  important  idea 
underlying  the  discussion.  The  beginner,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  have  much  difficulty  in  extracting  definite  information 
from  the  text.  The  authors  have  endeavored  to  overcome 
this  by  appending  a  brief  summary  to  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  but  the  statements  in  the  summary  are  so  brief 
that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  help  from  them. 
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For  example,  such  a  statement  as  “  The  unit  of  force  is  the 
dyne  and  its  symbol  is  is  too  brief  to  convey  much 

meaning  to  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  even  tho  that  beginner 
has  read  the  previous  discussion  concerning  the  difficulty  a 
locomotive  has  in  imparting  velocity  to  a  train  of  cars. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out  one  oversight 
in  the  preparation  of  the  text.  In  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  force,  mass,  and  ac¬ 
celeration,  the  authors  remark  “  for  everybody  knows  that  an 
engine  that  can  easily  move  a  short  train  may  fail  to  move 
a  long  one,  so  that  another  engine  must  be  added.”  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a  case  of  force  acting 
against  frictional  resistance  and  not  of  force  imparting  ac¬ 
celeration  to  a  mass. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  preface,  that  “  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  have  every  picture  a  photograph  of  a  real 
thing,  for  a  photograph  is  always  more  interesting  than  a 
woodcut.  It  is  believed  that  these  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  work.”  There  is,  however,  this  objection; 
the  photograph  of  the  real  thing  shows  so  many  details  that 
the  principle  to  be  illustrated  is  hopelessly  concealed  from 
the  beginner.  What  benefit,  for  example,  can  the  student 
derive  from  looking  at  a  photograph  of  a  complicated  mass 
of  wheels,  beams,  and  shafting  labelled  “  A  triple  expansion 
pumping  engine,”  or  from  seeing  the  photograph  of  an  in¬ 
duction  coil  without  any  accompanying  diagram  to  show  the 
different  parts  and  their  connections?  On  the  whole  the 
book  seems  likely  to  accomplish  more  as  an  inspiration*' to 
the  teacher  than  as  a  text  for  the  beginner. 

The  Forty  lessons  in  physics,  by  McMullen,  is  a  book 
of  a  very  different  type  from  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
text  contains  little  more  than  definitions  and  brief  state¬ 
ments  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  and  their  application,  the  author  evi¬ 
dently  intends  to  have  conducted  in  the  classroom  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  In  place  of  the  usual  pictures  of 
apparatus  and  machines,  the  book  contains  only  line  diagrams 
of  the  essential  parts.  Numerous  questions  and  problems  are 
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given  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and  a  very  excellent  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  numerous  tables  of  physical  constants 
which  are  much  more  extensive  than  can  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  textbook.  By  means  of  these  tables  and  judiciously 
selected  questions  and  problems,  the  teacher  should  be  able 
to  make  the  principles  of  physics  more  definite  and  real  to 
the  student  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

The  enthusiastic  teacher  who  wishes  to  develop  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  physics  by  classroom  discussion  will  find  the  book 
a  very  useful  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  work. 

F.  L.  Tufts 

Columbia  University 


The  Tragedies  of  Seneca — Translated  into  English  verse,  to  which  have 
been  appended  comparative  analyses  of  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Roman  plays  and  a  mythological  index.  By  Frank  Justus  Miller. 
Chicago  :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1908.  x  +  534  p.  $3,00  net, 

To  most  students  and  to  many  teachers  of  Latin  the  name 
Seneca  suggests  no  more  than  the  rather  vague  idea  of  a 
collection  of  philosophical  essays  and  letters.  Relatively  few 
have  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  group  of  tragedies  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  him.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  several  of 
the  plays  possess  real  merit  of  their  own  and  all  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  the  effect  produced  upon  Greek  tragedy  in 
passing  thru  the  medium  of  a  Roman  mind.  The  survival 
of  the  Greek  prototypes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senecan  trage¬ 
dies  affords  opportunity  for  an  interesting  and  instructive 
comparison. 

Fortunately  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  branch  of  Latin 
literature  seems  to  have  set  in.  The  plays  are  studied  now 
in  many  colleges  in  the  Latin,  and  within  the  past  few  years 
two  metrical  translations  in  English  have  appeared. 

The  most  recent  of  these  is  the  work  of  Professor  F.  J. 
Miller,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  the  dialog  he 
has  employed  the  English  heroic  verse  (except  for  the  Medea, 
where  the  Alexandrine  is  used),  and  for  the  several  choruses 
a  variety  of  lyric  meters.  Professor  Miller  is  known  already 
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as  an  editor  of  Ovid  and  Vergil,  and  to  this  new  task  he  has 
given  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  hard  work.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  seen  in  a  remarkably  accurate  rendering  into  spirited 
and  often  melodious  English  verse.  Take  for  example,  Here. 

f»r.,  955-957  = 

Now  is  the  whole  round  world  at  last  subdued : 

The  swollen  seas  give  place,  and  e’en  the  realms 
Infernal  have  our  toils  heroic  known. 

The  heavens  alone  remain  untried,  a  task 
Well  worth  the  struggles  of  a  Hercules. 

Or  Oct.,  806-810: 

Why  vainly  strive  against  the  powers  above? 

For  Cupid’s  weapons  are  invincible. 

Your  puny  fires  by  those  fierce  flames  he’ll  dim 
By  which  he  oft  has  quenched  the  bolts  of  Jove, 

And  brought  the  Thunderer  captive  from  the  skies. 

These  lines  will  show  Professor  Miller’s  success  in  handling 
the  rather  cumbersome  and  difficult  Alexandrines  {Med., 

757-761)  : 

At  my  command  the  sun  and  stars  together  shine, 

The  heavenly  law  reversed;  while  in  the  Arctic  sea 
The  Bears  have  plunged.  The  seasons  too  obey  my  will ; 

I’ve  made  the  burning  summer  blossom  as  the  spring, 

And  hoary  winter  autumn’s  golden  harvest  bear. 


The  translator’s  favorite  meter  for  lyric  passages  is  the 
common  octosyllabic  verse,  which,  with  certain  licenses,  is 
employed  to  represent  various  measures  in  the  original  ana- 
pests,  choriambics  and  sapphics  as  well  as  iambics.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  second  chorus  of  the  Pheedra,  where  Seneca 
used  sapphic  and  choriambic  verses,  the  translator  has  only* 
iambics,  with  occasional  intrusion  of  an  anapest — e.  g.,  in 
736-740: 

He  fled  away  like  the  stormblast  wild, 

More  swift  than  cloud-compelling  winds : 

And  swifter  than  the  comet’s  torch 
When,  driven  before  the  wind,  it  speeds 
With  long-drawn,  trailing  fires. 

In  the  first  chorus  of  the  same  play  an  attempt  is  made 
to  reproduce  the  spirit,  tho  not  the  exact  movement  of  the 
sapphic,  thus  {Pheed.,  374  f¥.)  : 
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Thou  goddess,  child  of  the  foaming  sea, 

Thou  mother  of  love,  how  fierce  are  the  flames 
And  how  sharp  are  the  darts  of  thy  petulant  boy; 

How  deadly  of  aim  his  bow. 

Sometimes  the  original  meter  is  followed  more  closely,  as 
in  the  anapestic  passage  beginning  Tro.,  705;  I  quote  vv. 
726-730 : 

“  Take  the  reins  of  the  state,”  to  the  prince  he  said : 

“Reign  thou  on  thy  father’s  lofty  throne, 

But  reign  with  the  scepter  of  power — and  truth.” 

Thus  did  that  hero  subdue  his  foes. 


So,  too,  the  dactylic  hexameter  of  the  Latin  is  copied  some¬ 
times,  as  in  Oed.,  233-238,  etc.,  and  Med.,  110-115.  It  is  a 
little  surprizing  that  the  trochaic  septenarii  of  Med.,  740-751, 
and  Phccd.,  1201-1212,  were  not  rendered  in  the  almost  identi¬ 
cal  swing  of  Locksley  Hall. 

The  work  fills  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  500 
pages,  well  printed  and  neatly  bound.  A  convenient  feature 
is  seen  in  the  unusual  verse  numbering,  the  marginal  figures 
indicating  not  the  actual  number  of  the  English  line  but 
that  of  the  corresponding  Latin  verse.  This  facilitates  refer¬ 
ence  and  comparison.  There  are  also  a  full  mythological 
index,  with  references  to  play  and  line,  and  a  comparative  anal¬ 
ysis  of  each  of  the  tragedies  with  the  Greek  play  most  nearly 
corresponding.  To  the  Octavia  is  given  a  special  introduction, 
containing  some  account  of  the  even  dozen  fahulce  prcetextce 
whose  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  As  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  stands  a  brief  essay  by  Professor  John  M. 
Manly  of  Chicago  on  “  The  influence  of  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  upon  the  early  English  drama.” 

Of  course  one  who  searches  will  find  errors — a  few  of 


translation,  a  few  in  versification,  a  few  in  typography,  but  in 
all  these  respects  the  book  gives  evidence  of  great  painstak¬ 
ing,  and  the  proportion  of  imperfections  is  remarkably  small 
for  the  first  edition  of  so  large  a  work. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  one  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  students  of  both  Latin  and  English  literature  but  to  the 
general  reader  who  can  appreciate  a  good  piece  of  work  for 


its  own  sake. 


H.  M.  Kingery 


Wabash  College 
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Supervisors  of  playgrounds,  both  in  and  out  of  relation  to 
the  ordinary  school  work,  will  find  many  useful  suggestions 
in  the  volume  entitled  Graded  games  and  rhythmic  exercises, 
by  Miss  Newton  and  Miss  Harris,  of  Rochester.  (New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1908.  no  p.  $1.25.) 

The  first  book  of  The  song  scries,  by  the  Director  of  Music 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  very  well  adapted  to  little  children 
who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  need 
all  possible  aids  and  the  simplest  presentation.  (New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1908.  112  p.) 

A  serious  and  scholarly  treatment  of  present-day  religious 
problems  and  difficulties  is  offered  by  President  Thomas,  of 
Middlebury  College,  in  his  new  volume  entitled  The  Christian 
faith  and  the  Old  Testament.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.  viii-l-133  p.  $1.00  net.) 

One  hates  to  think  that  novel  writing  is  a  business,  but  that 
it  is  so  is  the  impression  given  by  Professor  Horne’s  book  on 
The  technique  of  the  novel.  Professor  Horne  has  brought 
together  a  most  interesting  series  of  discussions,  and  his  illus¬ 
trative  citations  and  interludes  are  admirable.  (New  York: 
Harper  Brothers,  1908.  285  p.  $1.50  net.) 

A  very  unlovable  and  unlovely  personality  and  career  are 
sketched  in  the  volume  entitled  Get-rich-quick  Wallingford, 
by  George  R.  Chester.  ( Philadelphia :  Henry  Altemus  Co., 
1908.  448  p.  $1.50.) 

An  impressive  work  which  is  an  honor  to  American  scholar¬ 
ship  is  North  American  trees,  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  Dr.  Britton  has  brought  together 
with  rare  industry  and  skill  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  trees  which  grow  independently  of  cultivation  in  North 
America,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  book  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  monumental 
one.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908.  894  p.  $7.50.) 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  every  teacher,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  every  mother,  would  read  the  little  volume 
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entitled  Scientific  nutrition  simplified,  by  Goodwin  Brown. 
The  author  feels  that  he  has  restored  his  vitality  and  increased 
his  strength  by  applying  to  himself  the  principles  of  nutrition 
which  are  the  results  of  recent  physiological  study  and  dis¬ 
covery.  He  brings  together  in  succinct  and  readable  form  the 
results  of  these  studies  and  discoveries,  and  his  simple  state¬ 
ments  carry  conviction.  He  shows  that  science  strongly  antag¬ 
onizes  the  deep-rooted  idea  in  the  mind  of  man  that  everything 
he  can  get  down  will  do  him  good,  and  he  shows  that  science 
declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  food  taken  in  excess  of  physio¬ 
logical  requirements  does  not  yield  increased  energy  for  work, 
but  actually  takes  energy  that  might  be  given  to  work.  He 
makes  it  plain  that  the  average  man  overloads  his  system  with 
waste  products  difficult  to  dispose  of  because  of  eating  too 
much  and  improperly  selected  food.  The  book  may  be  unre¬ 
servedly  recommended,  and  will  be  found  of  markt  practical 
value.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1908.  198  p. 

$1.00.) 

An  attractive  and  well-printed  edition  of  Goethe’s  Hermann 
nnd  Dorothea  is  brought  out  by  the  well-known  language 
teacher,  Mr.  R.  A.  Von  Minckwitz.  (New  York:  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co.,  1908.  268  p.  60  cents.) 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  a  modern  re-writing  of  a  famous 
textbook.  Professor  Simonds  has  done  this  for  the  well- 
known  Physical  geography  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  which  for 
many  years  served  with  a  similar  book  by  Professor  Guyot 
as  the  standard  American  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  pres¬ 
ent  editor  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  good  qualities 
of  the  earlier  book,  and  he  has  brought  its  scholarship  thoroly 
down  to  date.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  high  schools. 
(New  York:  The  American  Book  Co.,  1908.  347  p.  $1.20.) 

School  song  books  are  very  numerous,  but  each  addition  to 
the  list  that  shows  personality  and  good  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  selections  is  commendable.  There  are  many  good  things  in 
Aiken’s  Part  songs  for  mixed  voices.  (New  York :  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Co.,  1908.  186  p.  65  cents.) 
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A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  economics 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Dewe,  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  under  the  title  of 
History  of  economics.  The  author  discusses  in  interesting 
fashion  the  influences  of  economic  conditions  in  the  making 
of  history.  His  style  is  clear  and  succinct,  and  his  scholarship 
admirable.  The  book  may  be  found  valuable  either  for  general 
reading  or  for  a  textbook.  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers, 
1908.  334  p.) 

Commissioner  Draper’s  stirring  and  wholly  practical  speech 
at  Syracuse  in  December,  1907,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Bardeen  in  a  volume  entitled  Onr  children,  our  schools,  and 
our  industries.  Boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of 
schools  will  find  it  helpful  and  stimulating  reading  just  now. 
(Syracuse:  C.  \V.  Bardeen,  1908.  136  p.  50  cents.) 

A  complementary  volume  to  Commissioner  Draper’s  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  The  condition  and  tendencies  of  technical  education 
in  Germany,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Throop  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Pasadena.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  brought 
together  in  small  compass  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1908.  108  p.  50  cents.) 

The  collection  of  source-books  for  historical  teaching  has 
received  a  useful  addition  in  a  Source  hook  of  medieval  his¬ 
tory,  by  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  of  Harvard  University.  The 
material  is  very  well  chosen,  and  much  of  it  is  unfamiliar  to 
the  ordinary  secondary  school  teacher  of  medieval  history. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1908.  504  p.  $1.50.) 

Under  the  title  of  The  philosophy  of  loyalty.  Professor 
Josiah  Royce  has  made  a  rather  wide  excursion  thru  the  field 
of  ethics,  individual  and  social,  not  wholly  avoiding  meta¬ 
physics.  His  treatment  is  extraordinarily  interesting  and  is 
not  lacking  in  manifestations  of  Professor  Royce’s  own  pecu¬ 
liar  literary  and  philosophical  style.  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.,  1908.  409  p.  $1.50  net.) 
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Exchange  of  exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia 

Teachers  with  and  the  United  States  went  into  operation  in 
September,  being  managed  by  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  plan  was  suggested 
by  the  Prussian  government,  which  sends  to  America  a  dozen 
teachers.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  received  many  applica¬ 
tions  for  corresponding  appointment  to  Prussia,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Julius  Sachs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Head  Master  James  G.  Croswell  of  the  Brearley  School,  New 
York,  selected  the  following  twelve  teachers  to  represent  the 
United  States : 


William  A.  Averill,  Monmouth,  Ill. 
John  Franklin  Brown,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

James  Andrew  Campbell,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan. 

Howard  Wadsworth  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

F.  E.  Emmons,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

John  Lewis  Gillin,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 


Frederick  D.  Green,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Stephen  B.  Harvey,  Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Herman  Charles  Henderson,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Frederick  W.  Oswald,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Harry  Bradley  Smith,  Waterloo, 
N.  Y. 

Lyman  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Each  of  these  teachers  will  reside  at  a  designated  Prussian 
gymnasium  and  converse  in  English  with  the  older  students 
upon  American  institutions  and  American  customs.  Their  in¬ 
struction  will  be  entirely  informal  in  character.  The  teachers 
will  receive  a  salary  from  the  Prussian  government  and  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  into  the  inner  circle  of  German  academic 
life.  In  addition  to  pleasant  social  advantages,  they  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  German  educational 
system  from  the  inside.  Upon  their  return  to  America  they 
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will  report  their  impressions  of  German  education  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  Pan-Ameri-  The  Fourth  Latin- American  Scientific  Con- 
can  Scientific  Con-  gress,  which  will  be  known  also  as  the  First 
gress  for  1908  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  will  meet 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  December  i-ii,  1908.  The  Congress 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  Chile.  The 
executive  committee  is  divided  into  sub-committees,  each 
having  in  charge  one  of  the  following  special  subjects:  i, 
mathematics;  2,  physical  sciences;  3,  natural  sciences  and  an¬ 
thropology;  4,  engineering;  5,  medical  science  and  hygiene; 
6,  the  science  of  law;  7,  sociology;  8,  the  science  of  pedagogy 
and  philosophy;  9,  agriculture  and  zootechny. 

The  following  persons  shall  be  considered  members  of  the 
Congress:  (i)  All  official  delegates  from  cooperating  coun¬ 
tries;  (2)  delegates  from  universities,  institutes,  scientific 
societies  and  organizations,  both  Chilian  and  from  other 
American  countries;  (3)  all  persons  present  invited  by  the 
executive  committee  and  proposed  by  the  respective  sub-com¬ 
mittees  or  by  the  committees  of  concurring  countries;  (4)  ad¬ 
herents  who  pay  the  fee  of  one  pound  sterling  and  are  accepted 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  congress  is  to  be  called  Pan- 
American  because  it  will  discuss  questions  which  relate  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  America  and  a  systematic  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
a  Pan-American  public  opinion  and  mode  of  thought,  that  is  to 
say,  an  intercontinental  American  sentiment  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  and  so  break  down  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Cooperative  committees  exist  in  all  the  Latin-American 
countries,  including  Cuba  and  San  Domingo.  The  committee 
for  the  United  States  consists  of  Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd, 
Columbia  University;  and  representatives  of  the  Universities 
of  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Harvard,  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale. 
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The  following-named  persons  have  been  designated  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  Congress :  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holmes,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  Colonel  W. 
C.  Gorgas,  United  States  Army;  Professor  Bernard  Moses, 
University  of  California;  Professor  William  B.  Smith,  Tulane 
University;  Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  William  R.  Sliepherd,  Columbia  University;  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  Harvard  University;  Professor  Hiram 
Bingham,  Yale  University. 


International  University  of  London  during  the  clos- 

Moral  Education  ing  days  of  September,  under  the  presidency 
Congress  q£  Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  was  held  the 

first  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  gathering  of  unusual  magnitude  and  significance.  The 
arrangements  for  the  Congress  had  been  most  carefully 
planned  long  in  advance,  and  international  participation  of  a 
distinguished  type  had  been  secured.  The  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  extended  over  four  days  and  the  proceedings  when  pub¬ 
lished  will  be  a  volume  of  great  importance. 

In  his  opening  address,  Professor  Sadler,  after  offering 
gracious  welcome  to  the  delegates,  first  in  French,  then  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  finally  in  English,  sketched  in  outline  the  problem 
with  which  the  Congress  was  called  to  deal.  He  indicated  the 
moral  activities  and  influences  which  grow  out  of  the  life  of 
the  school  itself,  and  then  past  on  to  discuss  the  direct  impart¬ 
ing  of  moral  ideas.  Professor  Sadler  emphasized  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  school  and  home,  and  concluded  by  pressing 
the  importance  of  the  problem  of  moral  education  upon  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  with  great  earnestness  and  eloquence. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  various  sessions  were  Professor 
Felix  Adler  of  Columbia  University,  Professor  Foerster  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  M.  Boutroux  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Sophie 
Bryant,  Professor  Burgerstein  of  Vienna,  Professor  Miinch  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  the  Headmaster  of  Eton  College,  and 
a  dozen  or  two  more  of  almost  equally  well  known  names. 
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The  impression  produced  on  reading  the  report  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  very  fully  printed  in  the  London  Times,  is  most  favor¬ 
able,  and  it  is  clear  that  under  Professor  Sadler’s  inspiring 
leadership  the  movement  so  happily  begun  will  be  carried  to 
an  effective  conclusion  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

Before  adjournment  the  Congress  voted  an  expression  of  the 
hope  that  in  the  year  1912  at  the  latest,  it  might  be  found  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  General  Committee  to  issue  invitations  to  a  second 
Congress  of  similar  character.  The  published  volume  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


Vivisection 

again 


The  attack  on  human  health  and  happiness 
which  is  going  forward  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  the 


anti-vivisection  movement,  should  be  set  forth  in  its  true 
colors.  Instead  of  being  a  humane  movement,  it  is  an  in¬ 
humane  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  attracts  a  certain  amount 
of  purely  sentimental  support,  but  it  can  not  for  a  moment 
stand  the  test  of  reasonableness  or  genuine  philanthropy.  In 
Great  Britain  a  Research  Defense  Society  has  been  organized, 
with  Lord  Cromer  as  president,  the  purpose  of  which  is  “  to 
make  generally  known  the  facts  about  experiments  on  animals 
in  this  country,  and  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  immense  importance  of  such  experiments  to 


the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  great  saving  of  human  life 
and  health  which  is  already  due  to  them.”  At  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Society  held  recently.  Lord  Cromer  made  a 
vigorous  and  sensible  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
Lord  Cromer  said : 


“What  are  the  main  grounds  on  which  vivisection  can  be 
defended?  They  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be 
shown  that  experiments  on  living  animals  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  invaluable  results,  and  may  produce  results  still  more 
invaluable.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the 
experiments  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize,  if 
not  altogether  to  obviate,  the  infliction  of  pain.  I  hold  that 
both  of  these  propositions  can  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  There 
are,  I  am  aware,  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  think  that  it 
is  not  under  any  circumstances  justifiable  to  destroy  animal 
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life.  With  those  who  hold  this  extreme  view  we  must,  I  fear, 
agree  to  differ.  The  full  application  of  their  theory  would, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  carry  us  to  some  very  strange  and  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  conclusions.  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  this 
point.  I  need  only  say  that  the  civilized  world  in  general  is 
not  prepared  to  accept  this  view.  But  with  others  who  do  not 
go  to  these  lengths  the  case  is  different.  Of  these  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  respect  their  motives  and,  altho  I  am  not 
always  able  to  accept  the  accuracy  of  their  facts  or  to  concur 
in  their  conclusions,  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  objects  which 
they  have  in  view.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  will  not  reply 
in  any  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  various  communications,  many 
of  them  couched  in  somewhat  violent  and  unreasonable  lan¬ 
guage,  that  I  have  recently  received  on  this  subject.  Now, 
first,  as  to  the  utility  of  vivisection;  I  must,  of  course,  leave 
the  detailed  examination  of  this  question  to  those  possest  of 
special  knowledge;  but  it  requires  no  special  knowledge  to  be 
convinced  that  well-nigh  every  advance  in  medical  science 
since  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  has  been,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  result  of  experiments  on  living  animals.  Let 
me  give  one  or  two  instances.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modern  times  is  that  the  transmission  of  malaria  is  effected 
by  mosquitoes.  In  the  words  of  a  very  eminent  authority, 
this  discovery  ‘  is  going  to  make  the  tropics  habitable.’  I 
have  myself  seen  enough  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  value  of  this  discovery.  Fever  has  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  town  of  Ismailia,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
was  at  one  time  becoming  well-nigh  uninhabitable  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  will,  I  know,  be  said  that  this 
discovery  was  not  due  to  vivisection;  but  listen  to  what  so  high 
an  authority  as  Professor  Osier,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Oxford,  says  on  this  point.  He  was  asked  by  the 
Royal  Commission  now  sitting  whether  the  discovery  would 
have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  previous  experiments  on 
animals.  ‘  Never,’  was  the  reply.  ‘  The  men  who  made 
the.se  investigations  spent  their  lives  in  the  laboratories,  and 
their  whole  work  has  been  based  on  experimentation  on  ani¬ 
mals.’  I  think  that  evidence  will  be  conclusive  to  all  impar¬ 
tially  minded  people.  Malta  fever,  as  to  which  I  need  not 
give  the  details,  is  another  case  in  point.  Experiments  on 
monkeys  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As 
to  the  actual  saving  of  life,  the  advantages  which  have  been 
obtained  by  vivisection  can  be  proved  to  demonstration.  Take 
the  case  of  diphtheria,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
The  figures,  if  they  are  fairly  used,  which  is  not  always  the 
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case,  are  conclusive.  The  percentage  of  fatal  cases  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board’s  hospitals  has  sunk  from  28  in 
the  period  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  antitoxin 
treatment  to  2.8  per  cent.  Similar  facts  might  be  adduced  as 
regards  rabies.  Need  I  dwell  on  the  argument  that  no  cure 
for  cancer  has  yet  been  discovered?  I  think  a  more  incon¬ 
clusive  argument  could  not  be  used.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
was  ever  held  to  be  a  reproach  to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  the 
father  of  modern  telegraphy,  that  he  failed  to  anticipate  the 
discovery  of  Marconi.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  if  ever  a  cure 
for  cancer  is  found,  the  discovery  will  be  due  not  to  observa¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  experimental  method. 

“  I  now  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question,  I  mean  the 
methods  adopted  in  conducting  the  experiments.  Several 
causes  have  contributed  to  lead  to  much  misapprehension  on 
this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  one  or  two  isolated  cases  are 
often  taken  and  presented  to  the  public  with  a  variety  of  har¬ 
rowing  and  revolting  details.  As  regards  these  isolated  cases, 
I  have  to  observe  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  facts  have  to  be 
accepted  with  the  utmost  reserve.  On  examination  they  very 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  if  not  wholly 
imaginary.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  old  and  well- 
recognized  maxim  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law.  I  fully 
recognize  that  if  even  in  a  single  case  wanton  cruelty  could  be 
proved,  the  subject  is  one  which  calls  for  careful  inquiry  with 
a  view,  if  possible,  to  preventing  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
event  in  the  future,  but  I  must  demur  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
few  exceptional  and  perhaps  accidental  cases  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  a  whole  system,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  can 
be  proved  to  be  productive  of  the  utmost  good  to  the  human 
race  and  to  animals  in  general.  Then,  a  very  large  number  of 
these  cases  which  are  constantly  presented  to  the  public  appear, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  to  have  occurred  in  somewhat  a 
remote  past,  and  I  daresay  that  in  the  past  some  real  cases  of 
cruelty  may  be  cited.  But  we  now  have  to  deal  not  with  the 
history  of  vivisection,  but  with  the  operation  of  the  system 
since  the  Act  of  1876  was  passed.  Then,  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
apprehension  exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which  vivisection  is 
carried  on.  According  to  the  last  figures  I  have  seen,  which 
come  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  about  73,000  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  in  that  year.  But  of  these  no  less  than 
96  1-2  per  cent,  were  inoculations,  hypodermic  injections,  and 
so  on — that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  involve  operations  of  any 
kind,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  w^ere  altogether  pain¬ 
less.  In  the  remainder  of  3  1-2  per  cent,  the  operation  was 
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always  carried  on  under  anesthetics.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Thane,  the  Government  inspector,  is  conclusive  on  this  latter 
point.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  he  said 
that  animals  were  always  effectively  anesthetized.  I  should 
like  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Professor  Star¬ 
ling,  who  is  not  only  an  eminent  scientist,  but  also,  I  believe — - 
tho  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance — 
a  man  noted  for  his  extreme  sensitiveness  as  regards  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  pain  on  animals.  Speaking  before  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  he  said :  ‘  Tho  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  experimental 
pursuit  of  physiology  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  on  no 
occasion  have  I  ever  seen  pain  inflicted  in  any  experiment  on 
a  dog  or  cat,  I  might  add,  a  rabbit,  in  a  physiological  labo¬ 
ratory  in  this  country,  and  my  testimony  would  be  borne  out 
by  that  of  any  one  engaged  in  experimental  work  in  this 
country.’  ” 


By  the  sudden  death  on  October  13  of  Daniel 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  Coit  Gilman  ill  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  American  education  and  American 
scliolarship  lose  one  of  their  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
For  forty  years,  Mr.  Gilman’s  name  and  influence  have  been 
potent  in  the  United  States.  His  sound  college  training,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  European  travel  and  an  unusually  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  scholars  and  men  of  affairs  prepared  him  admirably 
for  the  important  work  that  was  to  fall  to  his  lot. 

Mr.  Gilman  will  always  be  remembered,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  his  commanding  service  in  connection  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In 
choosing  him  to  be  its  first  president,  the  Trustees  of  that  Uni¬ 
versity  builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  They  chose  the  one 
man  in  America  who  at  that  time  was  best  fitted  by  training, 
by  experience,  and  by  natural  endowments  to  take  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  execution  of  the  task  intrusted  to  them.  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia  had  already  seen  and  often  urged  the 
right  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  develop  true  universities  in 
America;  but  those  who  heard  him  with  sympathy  were  with¬ 
out  the  means  to  carry  out  his  projects.  Mr.  Gilman  was  more 
fortunate.  The  income  of  a  large  fund  lay  at  his  hand,  and 
how  well  he  used  it  the  world  knows. 
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Mr.  Gilman  understood  that  a  university  consists  primarily 
of  men  and,  therefore,  putting  to  one  side  the  temptation  to 
expend  a  large  portion  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  endowment  for 
the  erection  of  stately  buildings,  he  housed  his  carefully  chosen 
teachers  in  very  modest  quarters,  but  he  took  care  that  each 
teacher  was  the  best  man  obtainable.  Because  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  first  chairs  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  were  filled, 
there  was  attracted  to  that  institution  a  company  of  ardent 
and  ambitious  young  scholars,  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
equaled  before  or  since  in  this  country.  The  example  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  was  contagious,  and  with  its  suc¬ 
cessful  establishment  on  broad  lines  and  on  a  high  plane,  the 
genuine  university  movement  in  America  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  Mr.  Gilman  by  this  service  became  a  pioneer  in  an 
undertaking  of  the  greatest  importance  to  American  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Of  Mr.  Gilman’s  charm  of  manner,  of  his  lofty  character, 
and  of  his  many  public  services,  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
speak.  One  may,  however,  note  with  surprize  the  statements 
published  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Gilman  which  attempt  to  deny  to 
him  the  title  of  scholar.  He  is  acclaimed  a  great  educational 
administrator,  but  not  a  scholar.  If  Mr.  Gilman  was  not  a 
scholar,  then  the  content  of  that  splendid  word  needs  revision. 
He  spent  his  life  in  company  with  ideas  and  with  books  and 
in  the  society  of  the  men  who  create  ideas  and  who  write 
books.  He  was  himself  truly  wise  in  the  world’s  learning,  in 
its  literature  as  well  as  in  its  science.  In  every  prop>er  sense 
of  the  word  Mr.  Gilman  was  a  scholar,  unless  indeed  it  is 
proposed  to  deny  that  title  to  any  save  those  who  are  merely 
the  narrow  masters  of  a  closely-fenced  field  and  who  write 
nothing  that  others  care  to  read. 


